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HIGHEST AWARD AT 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


“THE BEST HORSE NAIL in the WORLD.” 





ALL BOXES OF 
CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 


Bear the Union Label. They are made by “Horse 
Nail Makers’ Protective and Benevolent Union, 
6170, A. F, of L.” 
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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the 
Sweet, Orr & Co.. OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 


COATS ? The employees in the factories of 
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SWEET, ORR & CO., 


the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 





United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 

All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 
a CL 7 Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 
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In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 4 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your ~ 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 




















American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. I. 


“‘O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 

And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.”’"—Xea/s. 
ied 


Woman and Work. 
BY OLLA PERKINS TOPH. 


Each decade marks advancement in woman’s 
world. Her ‘‘sphere,’’ formerly bounded by the gar- 
den fence, has widened until it embraces most of the 
earth except—the polls. And these, time and 
patient bullying will doubtless secure her. She steps 
outside her home for laborif she so desires. Long 
ago she set down to consider the situation. She saw 
a world of men and women. The men had employ- 
ment apportioned to their need and inclinations. 

Nature, having created diversity of man-character, 
provided for its development. Prejudice erected no 
barriers to man’s growth. 

There was labor provided for head and hands, 
There were mines to yield their treasures, stretches 
of land ready to turn into ripening fields at his magi- 
cal touch. There were pictures to be painted, books to 
be written, songs to be composed, laws to be enacted; 
all these ready to the hand of man. 

And woman, observing this beneficial phase of 
nature pondered further, asking herself if women 
were all born alike; presumably so, since only one 
employment—that of home-keeping—was assigned 
her. 

And then woman turn restive. She chafed under 
the injustice. She concluded her condition to be of 
man’scontrivance not of God’s, It were impious to 
rail at God, foolish to resist His decrees, but surely one 
possessing courage might array herself against man. 
She found home-keeping and child-bearing not al- 
ways compatible with her desires or capabilities. She 
saw herself rebellious, discontented. She accept- 
ed wifehood and motherhood as sacred blessings, but 
some of her were with that sister who was prayerfully 
thankful for ‘‘the blessings that passed ove: her!’» 

And too, inclination aside, she frequently found 
herself in a position where the home boundaries must 
be overstepped or the inmates starve. Father’s or 
husband’s strength failed. 

The laws which man had fashioned for her govern- 
ment were adequate so long as man maintained his 
place as protector and wage-earner. But with the 

withdrawal of that support the weakness of those laws 
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was manifest. The rebellion of George III's time 
coursed hotly through her veins. Like the patriots of 
the Revolution she, too, beheld the injustice of ‘‘tax- 
ation without representation.”’ Still, upon that topic, 
she for a time held peace. She was not clamorous for 
public rights. She only asked breathing space in the 
world; room in which to labor as befitted her talent. 
The dizzy height of to-day where woman stands de- 
manding room for spiritual growth was hidden from 
her. She only asked labor and equjtable payment, 
Insistence for political equity was still in embryo. 
Courage to voice her sense of injustice was not yet 
born, 

She obtained work. She took her place in factories 
and shops. She even emulated her English sisters 
who stimulated the great weavers’ strike. But she 
labored for shamefully low wages. She could barely 
keep body and soul together. She sewed all day and 
late into the night by a candle dip. 

For a long while the needle or the factory was her 
only hope against starvation. Later she took her 
place behind the counter, doing arduous work for 
pitiful hire. Her heart burned against man’s tyr- 
anny. In the world of labor he wrote himself Master 
and her Slave. So long as he dared, he required of 
her man labor and slave humility. And then the 
air of the 19th century grew humid with the tears of 
despairing, overworked womanhood, Leaders arose 
and demanded justice. Organizations were perfected. 
The privileges of the Master were circumscribed by 
rules and regulations pertaining to hours of labor and 
rate of payment. 

The Master rebelled but labor was inexorable. 

The perfection of unionism has accomplished much 
for woman. It has set her upon a plane so high that 
the surrounding country of art and literature and 
drama is plainly visible. It is yielding her just pay- 
ment for her labor, whether in artistic or practical 
lines, 

And womanlike, she is not yet content. She is 
filled with a holy desire to better her sisters’ condi- 
tion. The sisterhood of woman is as sacred and 
obligatory a tie as the brotherhood.of man. 

She has her protective associations. She legislates 
for the government of her labor bodies, To her own 
business virtues she adds those of man—if he be nota 
monopolist. And, from her plane, she sees her 
boundaries stretching farther and farthe:, even unto 
the uttermost ends.of the earth; and any school-boy 
can tell you what lies there ! 
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The Church and Labor’s Interests. 


_ [From a paper read before a gathering of Episcopal clergymen 
in Dr. Rainsford’s Parish House, by John N, Bogert, Secretary 
New York Council of Mediation and Conciliation.] 

Rev. Josiah Strong’s book, ‘‘ The New Era,’’ gives 
considerable space to the Labor problem and the 
Church’s relation to it. ‘‘ How to reach the masses,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ has been a standing challenge to the wisdom 
of religious conventions for several years.’’ 

Rev. S. L. Loomis, in his book entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Cities,’’ says: ‘““Gointo an ordinary church on Sunday 
morning, and you see lawyers, physicians, merchants 
and business men, with their families ; you see teach- 
ers, salesmen and clerks, and a certain proportion of 
educated mechanics; but the workingman and his 
household are not there.’’ 

Prof. Ely writes: ‘‘ The Secretary of the Journey- 
men Bakers’ National Union sent out appeals to the 
clergy of New York and Brooklyn to preach against 
Sunday labor, and help the bakers to abolish it. Five 
hundred circulars were sent out, but little response 
was met with. In reply to a query as to their success, 
the disgusted secretary sent this answer ; ‘ Out of the 
five hundred cisculars sent to the clergy, half a dozen 
answered; You will have a hard time, Professor, to 
convince the toilers of this country that the clergy 
will ever do anything for them.’ ”’ 

‘*The New Era”’ alludes to a great New York au- 
dience that applauded the name of Christ and hissed 
a mention of the Church. 

On the day I received the invitation to speak here 
I met a brother member of the Typographical Union. 
He is a proof-reader. The subject of the Church’s 
attitude toward Labor coming up, he said he used to 
read the proofs of the Churchman, and that he often 
came across such bitter, unfair, unjust editorial at- 
tacks upon trades unions that he felt, in a spirit of 
hot resentment, like attacking the editor upon the 
margin of the return proof. And this brother printer 
assured me that several of his workingmen acquaint- 
ances, who had been regular Episcopal church at- 
tendants, stopped reading the Churchman and gave 
up going to church at about the same time. 

Rev. Dr. Strong says: ‘‘ When the Church goes to 
the masses with proof that the brotherhood of man is 
not simply a fine phrase, but a living reality, both 
taught and exemplified by the Church, the alienation 
of the masses will cease.’’ . 

But we must get rid of these wrong impressions on 
both sides before we can hope for harmony. 

Prejudice against labor results naturally from the 
false statements made daily by an uninformed or 
antagonistic press. From this source comes the pop- 
ular impressiou that labor unions are unreasonable, 
irrespopsible, tyrannical; that strikes are failures, and 
deservedly so, and that the walking delegate is a 
walking autocrat, the incarnation of impudence and 
insolence. The facts are that these labor organiza- 
tions are recognized by the highest authorities as the 
primary means through which the masses are being 
raised to a higher plane of life ; that strikes—three- 
fifths of them, according to the State Labor Statistics 
—are successful; and that the walking delegate is 


merely the agent through whom the union does its 
business with the general public. This walking target 
really has less discretionary power, is limited by more 
definite instructions, and subject to more criticism 
from his principals, than any other representative in 
commercial] or political life. He simply voices the 
voted orders of his organization to its members, and 
instead of ‘‘arbitrarily dictating’? the status of a 
strike, that important matter is always settled by a 
fuil discussion and at least a majority vote—most 
unions requiring a two-thirds vote for the inaugura- 
tion of a strike, and the frequent reference back to 
the full membership of the question of quitting or 
keeping up the fight. 

Every move made by a labor union to better the 
condition of the wage-earners in a particular industry 
includes the interests of the non union man as well. 
If a successful strike raises the union scale of wages, 
the rate of pay for the non-union workman—gener- 
ally about 15 per cent. lower than his wiser brother’s 
—is correspondingly increased. So that, while the 
false impression decries the union’s policy as ‘‘nar- 
row,’’ the fact is that the operation is broad enough 
to comprehend the welfare of every toiler in the trade 
—even though that toiler does not contribute toward 
the general improvement. 

And as we read the record of misery among the 
masses,—of idleness and despair, of starvation and 
suicide,—we should keep in mind the fact that, as a 
rule, these ‘‘miserables’’ are of the unorganized 
workers, who are wholly dependent upon the fluctua- 
tions in the labor market or in the bosses’ minds; and 
we should do everything we can to promote the 
growth and prosperity of the organizations that sup- 
port their unemployed members, care for their sick, 
bury the dead, and keep the wolf from the widow’s 
door. 

You will find on investigation, that during the re- 
cent period of industrial depression, the applicants 
for charity were, with few exceptions, workmen not 
attached to labor organizations, and these exceptions 
were members of the younger unions of the lower 
east side, with as yet low wages, and poor treasuries. 

In this connection some figures from the financial 
report of the International Cigarmakers’ Union are 
interesting and instructive. During 1893 this model 
labor organization paid $89,402.75 to its members as 
out-of-work benefits; during the same period $60,- 
475.11 were lent to members who needed traveling 
assistance; $104,391.83 were given to sick members, 
and $49.458.33 was paid as death benefits—making a 
grand total for the year of more than $300,000 for 
benevolent purposes; while in favorable contrast is 
the amount of but $18,228.15 expended on strikes. 

This great union with a membership of about 35,000, 
is managed in a thoroughly democratic manner, with 
a reference of every important question to the vote of 
the entire national and international jurisdiction. 

I do not belive it is necessary to present to this body 
—largely composed of C. A. I. I.. graduates in labor 
economics—any further facts and figures to sustain 


the proposition that /abor organizations are the best 
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means through which wage-workers may be materially 
elevated, and that to co-operate with them in promot- 
ing the plans they adopt, is, therefore, the most 
practical way of advancing the interests of labor. 

It may appear at first glance rather too ‘‘concrete’’ 
to suggest that allof us should patronize the union 
labels designed and promulgated by the labor organ- 
izations. ButI have been asked to state, from my 
point of view, as a trade unionist, what the church 
may do to “‘bridge the gulf,” and this is my plain 
answer : 

Patronize the Typographical Union’s list of fair 
printing offices. 

Look under the sweat-band of the hat you are about 
to buy for the label of the National Hatters. 

Request your tailor when ordering a suit, to stitch 
in the label of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union; or if 
buying a ready-made suit ask for the label of the 
United Garment Workers of America 

Try to find the round light blue label of the Boot 
and Shoemakers’ Union in the shoes you purchase. 

Hunt up the Union Rarber in the tenement house 
section, 

Choose from the bread displayed at your grocer’s 
the loaf distinguished by the Bakers’ Union label. 

And do not forget when buying your cigars—that is 
if you must smoke—to select from the box containing 
the blue label of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union. 

I have brought here to-day some fac-similes of these 
printed guarantees of fair wages and wholesome con- 
ditions of production. 

[The speaker then directed attention to the full 
assortment of union labels displayed upon a large 
table in the center of the room, and fac-similes of 
which are printed in every issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. | 

“oe 
Local Unions. 
BY JOHN D. DULLEA. 


In these days when the idea of organization is 
shaping itself in the minds of thinking men in various 
occupations, and all are agreed that some form of 
organization is necessary, and while the question is 
conclusively settled by those who have devoted at- 
tention and thought to it, yet there occasionally 
arises a question as to the best form of organization 
and whether its operation shall be confined to cer- 
tain limits, or of such a broad nature as to cover the 
whole field. 

The object of this article is to deal with that side 
of the question which would limit the scope of organ- 
ization to the narrow confines of the town, city or 
State. 

Among those who advocate this side of the ques- 
tion is to be heard these utterances by way of argu- 
ment: ‘‘Why should we trouble ourselves with the 
affairs of people at a remote distance?’’ ‘‘ What is 
there for us beyond the borders of our own vicinity ?”’ 
‘If we can regulate conditions and wages in our own 
locality, can anything more be accomplished by 
uniting with other localities?’’ ‘‘Cannot a local 


union effect this without interference from outside 
sources?’ These are the main arguments in support 
of purely local unions. It is unfortunate that in- 
telligent men can be found who take this view. It 
is well for the working people of the country that 
these narrow views do not prevail to any great ex- 
tent, and that the broader, grander idea of organiza- 
tion, covering the whole field of operation, is the 
prevalent conviction of those who devote sufficient 
thought and attention to the subject. 

When we take into consideration the condition 
under which we are forced to labor, the wages we re- 
ceive, the means at the command of those who would 
oppress us, we realize the fact that distance is annihi- 
lated. If degraded conditions and low wages pre- 
vail a thousand miles away, if there is no bond of 
union between us and those at that point, the con- 
ditions prevalent there inevitably overtake us, and 
there can be no local form of organization that will 
prevent a national organization of employers bring- 
ing down the workers in any one locality to the 
lowest level. 

Employers never content themselves with com- 
bining into a local body. They seek to cover the 
whole field, no matter how wide. From their knowl- 
edge and experience they know that if the idea of 
purely local unions prevails among the toilers, it is in 
effect precisely the same as if no organization was in 
existence, . 

The more divisions there are in the ranks of the 
workers the better pleased are those who oppress us, 

Local unions, no matter how many there may be 
scattered over the land, so long as they exist without 
the thought of a grand combination of the whole, 
stand asso many individuals at the complete mercy 
of the overshadowing widespread combination of 
capital, 

With the modern appliances at the command of 
capital, railroads, telegraphs, etc., the conditions and 
wages everywhere are known to them at all times, 
and they stand ready to take advantage of any divis- 
ions in the ranks of the workers. 

They recognize that no greater weakness can exist 
among us than by dividing our forces into purely 
local bodies. 

While on the other hand, a great trade organiza- 
tion, covering the whole field, is able to confront 
capital’s‘combinations at any point with as full a 
knowledge of the conditions, wages, etc., as the em- 
ployer can have, and with this knowledge and power, 
which only a combination of the whole can give, it 
stands as the only instrument by which we can hope 
to successfully cope with capital and resist the unjust 
encroachments upon our privileges and our rights. 
It is this form of organization alone that will prevent 
us, however favored we or our-locality may be, 
from being forced down to the level of the very 
lowest elsewhere, 

The national or international form of organization 
can do battle on behalf of the lowest paid, lifting 
them to the level of the very highest. 

In no trade in this country do these errors pre- 
vail so largely as in the boot and shoe trade, and 
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even there, only in certain instances, just enough, as 
it were, to make the work harder and the anxiety 
greater to those who thoroughly understand the sub- 
ject, and whose every effort is toward the only form 
of organization through which we can hope ‘for 
success, 

A local union is but a puppet in the hands of capi- 
tal; more than that, it is in effect a reinforcement of 
the forces of the oppressor just as long as it by its 
attitude keeps apart in their several localities those 
who should come together for the uplifting of their 
kind, 

Are we not able then to take to heart the lesson of 
the hour, borrowing from their book that page 
wherein is transcribed the great truth that in union 
alone is there strength, and with these lessons deeply 
impressed upon our hearts, act upon them, to day, 
to-morrow, forever ? 


“*e- 


Henry D. Lloyd’s New Book. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 

Here is a work issued by as conservative a publish- 
ing house as we have in the country—Harper & 
Brothers. It is written by an author of distinc- 
tion, who is also a trained editor and delver for facts 
—Henry D. Lloyd. Its sources of information are 
official records, records of ‘‘the decisions of courts and 
of special tribunals like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, verdicts of juries in civil and criminal 
cases, reports of committees of the State Legislatures 
and of Congress, oath-sworn testimony given in legal 
proceedings and in official inquiries, corrected by re- 
butting testimony and by cross-examination. Hence 
what this book saysis so must be so. And what it bold- 
ly says is, that earth never saw a worse band of falsi- 
fiers, robbers and killers than America’s great monop- 
olist millionaires. 

Most of the book is a chronicle of the rise and 
reign of the Standard Oil Trust, as the typical monop- 
oly combination of the age. Every step in the 
growth of this social monster is traced : How its stud- 
ied iniquities began in asking, ‘‘ What is the best time 
to sell?’’ and ‘‘ What is the best time to buy?’ and 
went on to getting up corners in oil. How, next, 
came special rates with the railroads. How this gave 
rise to rebates, which fed none but the monster. How 
freight cars were refused its legitimate competitors. 
How it froze out independent operators. How it fol- 
lowed courageous opponents to every market in the 
country and undersold them, only to put up prices 
when the men were ruined. How its emissaries con- 
spired to blow up rival refineries, How it spirited wit- 
nesses and criminals away. How it attacked the credit 
of cities, damaging them in the financial market to the 
extent of millions, if they refused to yield it a tribute. 
It tore up competing pipe lines, blackmailed railroad 
companies, and drove to poverty entire communities. 
How it prevented inventors from improving means of 
production, prevented enterprising men from doing 
business, prevented thousands of workingmen from 
going to work. And _ how, finally, it has nur- 
tured a detestable brood of hangers-on, things in hu- 


man shape that, for hire, display every vile charac- 
teristic of the spy, traitor and prostitute. 

Never, it may be safe to say, has any book printed 
in America shown so clearly the extent to which our 
educated and money-getting classes are demoralized 
and degraded. If one wishes to know what our leg- 
islators are generally made of let him read the story 
of the election of Henry B. Payne to the United 
States Senate by the Ohio Legislature in 1884 (Chap- 
ter 27), and, taking this as a specimen, observe the 
action of the State Legislatures and Congress when- 
ever touch by the contaminating hand of the oil trust. 
If he wishes to make the acquaintance of the breed 
of ‘contract editor,’’ which nowadays usually runs 
the metropolitan papers, let him read the story of the 
Toledo newspaper, as edited by an agent of the trust, 
If he would know how far lawyers can go, he must 
read the book entire, to glance over the dominion 
of deviitries. If he would learn how the church is 
debauched by gold, he can have it plainly told him 
in various chapters, but especially in the chapter 
which describes the church jubilee over a gift from 
one of the arch plunderers. One of the sanctimoni- 
ous editors of a Chicago religious weekly wrote of the 
occasion; ‘‘God has guided us and provided us a 
leader and giver.’’ 

Most amazing it is to contemplate the domains of 
the kings of the oil trust. Says Mr. Lloyd (page 
460) : 

‘* Poor’s ‘ Railroad Manual’ shows these men and 
their associates to be presidents or directors of thou- 
sands of miles of railroads, valued at hundreds of 
millions, Their names were prominent in the rail- 
road ‘deal’ of 1892 and 1893, which had for its end 
to put the whole of New England under one hand, 
controlling both its land and water connections with 
the rest of the country. They stand at the receipt of 
custom at the railroad gates to the oil regions ; to the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Iilinois; the copper, gold and silver mines 
of the West; the iron mines of the West and South ; 
the turpentine forests and the lumber regions and 
cotton fields ; the food producing areas of the Missis- 
sippi basin; the grazing lands of the plains. They 
are owners in the principal steamship line between 
America and Europe, and in the ‘ whalebacks,’ 
which appear destined to drive other models out of 
the freight traffic of the lakes, and have begun to 
appear on the Eastern and Western oceans, to cap- 
ture the carrying business of the world. * * * 
They are, in, the best things—telegraphs, the gas sup- 
ply of our large cities, street railways, steel mills. 
shipyards, Canadian and American iron mines, town 
sites. Ore dug out of their own iron mincs at the 
head of Lake Superior is carried over their own rail- 
road to their own furnaces and mills. It rolls along 
until that which began to move as ore lies at the 
docks of their shipyards as a finished vessel, cut out 
of the mountains, as it were, at one cheap stroke, or 
is loaded in the cars in some perfected shape of steel, 
as “steam radiators or what not. They feed entire 
mountain ranges into their mills with one hand, and 
with the other dispatch the product in their own 
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«cars and ships to all markets. Betrayal, bankruptcy, 

broken hearts and death have kept quick step with 
the march of the conquerors in iron as in oil. They 
are in the combination with anthracite oil, with 
which the acquisition by an American syndicate of 
the Nova Scotia coal deposits is closely connected. 
Theirs is the largest share in the natural zas business 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Illinois. 
They are in the combination which controls lead, 
from pig to white lead, and turpentine and linseed 
oil and paints. * * * Most of their interests are 
in public functions, railroads, pipe lines, telegraphs, 
postal contracts, steamers, municipal franchises, and 
the like.’’ 

Alexander, Czesar and Napoleon had to be satisfied 
with the Old World at their feet. These kings of to- 
day lay the tribute of conquerors on Old and New. 
They have brought about an understanding with the 
refiners of France ; so altered the law in England, by 
underhand influences, that that country has been 
flooded with cheap oil, attended with an increase of 
fatal accidents ; obliged the Scotch combination to 
become a mere branch of the Standard ; broken down 
opposition in Germany, Holland, Italy and Austria ; 
arranged with the Rothschilds and the Russian gov- 
ernment as to what the output in Russia shall be, and 
even pushed on to Asia and the islands of the Pacific, 
everywhere ruihing the oil dealers, and throwing 
workingmen out of employment, just as they have 
done in America. 

‘* But,’ is the common counter-argument, ‘‘surely 
these men have done business by improved methods, 
or extended services at lower rates, or in some way 
given to the world compensations for the havoc they 
have done. Not so, Mr. Lloyd sums up the facts 
on this point (page 513): 

‘* The riches of the combinations are the winnings 
of a policy which, we have seen, has certain constant 
features. Property to the extent of uncounted mil- 
lions has been changed from the possession of the 
many who owned it to the few who hold it: 1. With- 
out the knowledge of the real owners. 2. Without 
their consent. 3. With no compensation to them for 
the value taken. 4. By falsehood, often under oath. 
5. In violation of the law.”’ 

‘*But,’’ it has been said, “these men of great 
wealth act as ‘trustees of their wealth under God.’ 
They have endowed colleges and theological senii- 
naries. They do good.”’ 

Hear Mr. Lloyd (page 510) : 

‘If our civilization is destroyed, as Macaulay pre- 
dicted, it will not be by his barbarians from below. Our 
barbarians come from*above. Our great money- 
makers have sprung in one generation into seats of 
power kings do not know. The forces and the wealth 
are new, and have been the opportunity of new men. 
Without restraints of culture, experience, the pride, 
or even the inherited caution of class or rank, these 
men, intoxicated, think they are the wave. instead of 
the float, and that they have created the business 
which has created them. To them science is but a 
never‘ending répertoire of instruments stored up by 
nature for the syndicates, government but a fountain 


of franchises, the nations but customers in squads, 
and a million the unit of a new arithmetic of 
wealth written forthem. They claim a power with- 
out control, exercised through forms which make it 
secret, anonymous and perpetual. The possibilities 
of its gratification have been widening before them 
without interruption since they began, and even at a 
thousand millions they will feel ne satisfaction and 
will see no place to stop. They are gluttons of lux- 
ury and power, rough, unsocialized, believing that 
mankind must be kept terrorized.” 

As to remedies, Mr. Lloyd falls back on the indi- 
viduals who compose this country, asking them to 
throw off, somehow, their old self-interest and find 
one that approaches morality. He says (page 510); 

“We got republican liberty by agreeing each with 
the other never to seek to become lords or dukes. 
We can get industrial and economic liberty only by 
a like covenant never to let ourselves or any one else 
be millionaires.” 

Up to the present, however, the promise of this 
covenant is not to be found in the dominant classes." 
He continues ; 

** Nothing has been accomplished by all these ap- 
peals to the legislatures and the courts, except to 
prove that the evil lies deeper than any public senti- 
ment or public intelligence yet existent, and is 
stronger than any public power yet at call.’’ 

And in these candid words Mr. Lloyd reads our 
national character : 

“‘Their power [that of the oil trust leaders] is 
greater to-day than it was yesterday, and will be 
greater to-morrow. The public does not withhold 
its favor, but deals with them, protects them, refuses 
to treat. their crimes as it treats those of the poor, and 
admits them to the highest places. 7he predominant 
mood is the more or less concealed regret of the citi- 
zens that they have not been able to conceive and exe- 
cule the same lucky stroke or some other as profitable. 
The conclusion is irresistible that men so given the 
lead are the representatives of the real ‘spirit of the 
age,’ and that the protestants against them are not rep- 
resentative of our times—are at the best but intimators 
of times which may be.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd also gives some account of the coal, 
whiskey, flour, sugar, and similar trusts, pointing out 
the figure cut by the railroads in giving them all life. 
An appendix has a list of the combinations at the 
present time which control the industries of the 
United States. 

What will be the effect of Mr. Lloyd's book? Will 
it, after a sensational reception, thoroughly stir up 
pulpit and press and high places in general, and be 
quoted from for years to come, or will it get perfunc- 
tory notices and then meet a conspiracy of silence? 
The world tolerates pretty sentiment; it hates ugly 
fact. It is pleasantly chatting about Mr. Howells’ 
Altrurians; it has cast into the back closets Stead’s 
Christ in Chicago. 

- “*- 
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King Labor. 
BY JOSE GROS. 

We talk of republics as representing political sys- 
tems far in advance of monarchies under hereditary 
kings, even if more or less restricted by charters or 
constitutions, All the same, we can notice that so 
far republics have managed to exhibit all forms and 
manners of social evils. The reason for that is simple 
enough. We have never given to labor what is right 
that labor should have, and that means, a// /abor cre- 
ated wealth. It does not need to mean any impossible 
equalization of labor earnings. Yet, all great ine- 
qualities in wealth distribution would prove to be im- 
possible under a social order in peace with natural 
laws, 

It is written: In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread. We don’t need to take that sentence asa 
curse, as we have been taught to do, It will bea 
curse under civilizations organized on flagrant prin- 
ciples of injustice, as we have always had. It would 

‘be a joy forever if the social compact should respect 
the plain, simple elements of equal justice and equal 
freedom. The very word sweat implies health and 
joy, the revitalization of all our organs through some 
form of muscular exertion for some wise, honest pur- 
pose. All over in the cosmos we find that life is mo- 
tion, and inactivity is death. Through our gentle, in- 
visible perspiration the pores of our skin open to re- 
ceive the benign, aromatic, and living influences of 
Mother Nature, to let our circulation under the sym- 
metric uniform flow from heart and brain to all the 
fibres of our body, and thus rapidly shake off the 
effete matter which, if retained too long, involves 
sickness and death. And all that is accomplished 
through that muscular exertion which avoids all ex. 
tremes in duration and intensity, when labor become, 
injurious, as all extremes necessarily are. 

Besides the mere mechanical function of all exer 
tion or labor, remember that it should be directed to 
some useful end, by which we may become the cre- 
ators of some form of beauty, subsidiary creators, 
under the guide and inspiration of the A/ernal One. 
The cycle of life is then complete, and, remodelled 
after the image of the Grand King, we ourselves be- 
come veritable kings, in time and space finite, with 
the limitation that implies. 

Independent of any political system we may see fit 
to adopt, the life of nations chall invariably be sub- 
ject, in the future asin the past, to the rule of King 
Monopoly, unless we prefer to have King Labor. By 
the fiat of God and nature labor alone is king. Can 
we doubt it? Suppress to-morrow the whole race, 
except about the 10v,000 millionaires we may have 
scattered over the planet, and what becomes of them ? 
What becomes also of the six hundred billions of labor 
created wealth we have accumulated through the 
efforts of several generations? Our 100,000 potentates 
would all at once become as poor as rats, and could 
only keep alive themselves anf families through hon- 
est work, and the job would be pretty hard for awhile. 
We can be sure of that. 

You may accept all the above as correct, and yet 
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imagine that because King Monopoly has ruled all 
nations for centuries long and many, we have to keep 
on as vassals of that king, and only aspiring to some 
modifications that may lighten the burdens of labor, 
the would-be king. 

Grant that we are in the presence of a big job, if we 
want to dethrone King Monopoly and place Labor on 
the throne that belongs to labor. To a certain extent 
that job is only difficult because we think so; also 
because we misappreiend the elements in the prob- 
lem. Yet, such elements are extremely simple. We 
shall discover them by looking at the few actual facts 
which enable King Monopoly to preserve his rule over 
our own nation anyhow. They are as follows ; 

1st. Methods of taxation, by which we throw all 
our burdens on labor created wealth, and invite or 
encourage land monopoly, the parent of all monopo- 
lies and social evils. 

2d. Class legislation, by which we give to some 
men the power to tax, to rob the rest, through the 
intensification of all monopolies. 

3d. The political device of groups of legislators in 
national, state and town halls, most of whom become 
the pliant tools of the wealth accumulated by the few 
through our above mentioned wrong and immoral 
economic schemes. 

If the three contrivances in question allow King Mo- 
nopoly to rule supreme over the fabric of civilization— 
and they have all along been practically the same 
since the time of the Pharaohs in Egypt and before 
that—then the suppression of such contrivances, to be 
substituted by opposite ones, would naturally dethrone 
King Monopoly, to be substituted by King Labor. 
The opposite contrivances would be as follows : 

Ist. No taxation whatsoever on labor created wealth, 
and only taxation on land and franchise values, their 
whole natural economic value, thus suppressing all 
monopoly earnings or profit, thus allowing labor to 
obtain all that labor produces, thus establishing ‘‘ The 
Law of Equal Rights and Equal Freedom.”’ This 
would negative contrivances Nos. 1 and 2 for monop- 
oly rule. 

2d. On fixed dates, once or twice every year, let 
the people, in congress assembled at the polls, fix the 
needed modifications on the above law of equal rights 
and its principal ramifications ; the minor details to 
be left to our annually elected executive officers, sub- 
ject to any needed change in our next elections. 

We invite all kinds of objections to the above plan, 
so as to show how they could be obviated. The plan 
itself has been outlined in several articles published 
by the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine, and it could 
no doubt be improved. 

One thing is certain, anyhow. With a little back- 
bone and intelligence on the part of our best elements 
among the working classes, it would not take over ten 
years to totally suppress King Monopoly, when King 
Labor could rule and preside over the gradual evolu- 
tion of universal joy and manhood universal. 

_ +o 

SECRETARIES or active members of unions are re- 
quested to report to this office any item which may be 
of interest to the general labor movement. 
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True Government. 


BY R. J. BOYLE. 


True government should protect individual rights 
and liberty and provide for the general welfare. In 
providing for the general welfare it must assure to 
every individual member of the body politic an op- 
portunity to earn his daily bread. Its failure to do 
so is evidence conclusive that the principles upon 
which the government is founded are wrong, or that 
its rules and regulations have not been adopted in 
accordance with these principles, Ours is the true 
form of government; a government administered by 
the people and for the people, founded upon the 
divine truth that ‘‘all men are created equal;”’ thereby 
guaranteeing equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none. Under conditions existing to-day, in our 
Republic, every member of the body politic is not 
afforded an opportunity to earn his daily bread. It is 
evident, therefore, that this principle has been lost in 
adopting laws for the maintenance of the govern- 
ment. 

Our forefathers could not foresee a condition 
wherein the industrial system would jeopardize the 
rights of the individual or affect the general welfare 
of the people, and they encouraged the growth of the 
infant industries of the country by special protection. 
Nevertheless, this industrial system, at all times fos- 
tered by the government, by special privileges, (con- 
trary to the principles of the government, ) has grown 
so rapidly that it is to-day practically superior to and 
independent of the political system, foreshadowing 
the probability of the industrial plutocracy ultimately 
crushing the political democracy and accomplishing 
the complete enslavement of the masses. Our politi- 
cal system, on which we depend for the protection 
and preservation of our individual rights and liberty, 
is controlled by us; our industrial system, on which 
we depend for the necessities of life, is controlled by 
a plutocracy of wealth, which masters the people, by 
fixing absolutely the price of our labor and the 
necessities of life. The political and industrial sys- 
tems of a nation are inseparable ; if dne is operated 
in opposition to the general welfare, the other is of 
no force and effect. Witness our condition to-day. 
Of what benefit is political liberty to the three mil- 
lions of wage-earners thrown out of work by the 
panic of 1893 and dependent upon the charity of 
others for their existence? Bread is preferable to ‘‘a 
glorious citizenship’ and the elective franchise does 
not satisfy the cravings of hungry people. The slave 
is assured three square meals a day, but the free 
American citizen must content himself with liberty, 
and the enlightenment of civilization, and an occa- 
sional crust of bread. Vaunted liberty! Glorious 
Republic ! 

The hour has arrived when the masses of this 
nation, in order to preserve their independence, must 
rise superior to the false teachings of the demagogue, 
and, acting independent of the political parties that 
have betrayed the trust reposed in them, remodel 
their government in order that it may be, in truth 


and in fact, a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 

As it is apparent that this government fails because 
the industrial system, that has grown up in the body 
politic, clashes with the true interests of the people, 
and that the same is absolutely controlled by a small 
percentage of the people, in whose hands the wealth 
of the nation is concentrated (it is estimated that 75 
per cent. of the wealth of the nation is in the hands 
of 10 per cent. ofthe people) it is evident that the peo- 
ple must reform this system so that the same will be 
subservient to the interests of the people, as a whole. 
In order to accomplish this result it is necessary that 
the industrial system of the country should be oper- 
ated by and for the people ; that is to say, that every 
means of production and distribution should be 
owned and operated by and for the people collectively. 
Then, indeed, will this be a true government. 

The action of the A. F. of L., in submitting to the 
affiliated bodies a programme of a political move- 
ment, containing the true principles which demand 
an inseparable industrial and political ‘republic, is to 
be commended by all lovers of true liberty. The 
unanimous support of the people should be accorded 
this platform, and if the wage-earners of this country 
will act independent of existing political parties, they 
will accomplish, in a short time, the great reform 
upon which depends the future of this country and 


. of the whole human race. 


Let labor understand that the classes (be they 
classes of wealth or aristocracy) will always grind 
the masses and exist in luxury at their expense; that 
the existing condition, unless remedied, means his 
early enslavement; and he will rise in his majesty, 
and, by the power of the ballot, destroy the ido! of 
Mammon to which he has been sacrificed, and rebuild 
the temple of liberty that it may endure forever, a 
grand and glorious monument to the intelligence 
and wisdom of a people industrially and politically 
free. 

Awakening justice sees the wrongs of the past and 
the remedies for the present; selfish ambition has 
subserved the intelligence of the few to their aggrand- 
izement, at the expense of the masses, but the light 
of education breaks through the dark clouds of des- 
pair and ere the dawn of the Twentieth Century the 
emancipation of the whole human race will be 
accomplished! The emergency demands men; men 
who have not been polluted by the leprosy of greed 
for self; men who recognize their higher duty to the 
human race; men who will sacrifice their lives, if 
need be, for the benefit of mankind—men who recog- 
nize a higher god than Mammon—to lead the people 
out of the wilderness of despair into the promised 
land of true government, where the divine truth 
exists in fact ‘‘that all men are created equal !” 

+o — 
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Close the Ports. 
BY C. BEN. JOHNSON. 


I have this fault to find with the labor leaders of 
to day, that nearly or quite all of them recognize at 
least one urgent necessity of the times, while but few, 
if any, have the courage to admit it. 

The supreme call of the present hour is an immedi- 
ate closing of our ports against any and all immigra- 
tion, the embargo to continue until every American 
workingman, by which I mean every workingman in 
the United States, now out of employment, shall have 
been provided for. We all see this. Why not all 
admit it, and urge it? 

Such a move would not be a panacea for all of 
labor’s ills, or in any sense a final solution of the 
labor problem, which is a world-wide problem, as far- 
reaching as humanity itself, and destined to confuse 
and confound the wisest statesmen and reformers for 
generations to come. 

But for one Iam finally convinced that it woull 
prove a fuller and more satisfactory response to the 
immediate and more pressing needs of our country 
and people than any other as yet suggested. 

We are hearing a good deal nowadays of the diffi- 
culty of assimilating or Americanizing certain classes 
that have recently come to our shores. This is be- 
cause these classes, being numerically in excess of the 

capacity of our industries, under present or any im- 
mediately possible conditions, to provide them with 
steady and remunerative employment, are congested 
in our cities and other large industrial centres, living 
a life of miserable privation and poverty, amid sur- 
roundings and in an atmosphere -where anarchy and 
revolution and crime generally are propagated and 
flourish as naturally and profusely as foul and poi- 
sonous weeds from atiy hotbed of filth and darkness. 
Assimilation or Americanization of any class of people, 
at least of the classes who come to us from Evrope, is 
easy enough, or would be, if the conditions were such 
as to enable us to give them even a slight share of the 
good things that ought to be afforded to many times 
the millions we have got, in a country so richly pro- 
vided as this is by nature and by Nature’s God, I re- 
cently heard a wise preacher say from the pulpit ‘“‘ that 
that man is safe who has the fear of God in his heart 
and a dollar in his pocket.’’ And we have all about 
us evidence adequate to show that neither the fear of 
God nor respect for the Jaws and institutions of the 
land are likely to be present when the dollar for the 
pocket is absent because of lack of opportunity for 
earning it. Let us cease, fora while at least, adding 
to our already over supply of the at present so-called 
dangerous classes, anarchists, socialists and what not, 
and we shall soon find that the Lord is better to us 
than we have dreamed, that increasing comforts, bet- 
ter food, better homes, better clothing, have removed 
the danger and made them as good and as fully 
Americanized citizens as ourselves. 

The tariff has been a political bone of contention 
for years, distracting attention from other and far 
more important topics, filling the purses of monopo- 
lists and feathering the nests of demagogues. Let us 


call a halt for a few years upon the plan of forcing the 
growth of industries to employ hundreds, and at the 
same time forcing the coming of ¢housands to be em- 
ployed, and the popular eye will be opened to the 
trué inwardness of tariffs and tariff laws in a revela— 
tion of useful knowledge from which there will never 
again be any going back. We have been keeping out 
competition for the employer for many years, and the 
experience is the reverse of gratifying. Let us make 
a trial of a new scheme—that of keeping out compe- 
tition for the employee. The result cannot be less 


happy. 

We have long been fighting the presumed blighting 
influence upon our industries of the competition of 
prison labor, and, in some departments of female 
labor, and, in others, of the machines that have come 
so largely in substitution for hand labor, though all 
these are but as a drop in the bucket, so to speak, as 
compared with the demoralizing and deadening effect 
of foreign labor, coached by emigration agents in the 
employ of our great manufacturers and mine opera- 
tors, brought by sordid steamship companies, like so 
many cattle, at so mucha head, and dumped upon 
our shores at the rate of from 500,000 to 800,000 every 
year. Asa result, there are coal breakers in the an- 
thracite region that are in almost continuous opera- 
tion, and that the supply of labor being so excessive, 
gives each man employment but four or five days in 
the month and that at but a dollar or a dollar and a 
half wages per day. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago these breakers turned out far less coal, but they 
gave the miner steady employment and he earned 
from $50 to $100 every month, and sometimes more. 
What remedy can reach this sort of thing short of 
stemming the awful tide of immigration from which 
the over-supply is recruited and is constantly growing 
greater ? 

It is not because we object to foreigners or any class 
of them that we advocate a stoppage of immigration 
at thistime. We are ourselves, the whole 70,000,000 
of us, either of foreign birth or within a few genera- 
tions of it. The sources of our national wealth and 
greatness are threefold. First—God. Second—Our 
form of government, Third—Our immigrants. 

Up to a certain point we grew in both national and 
individual wealth—in exact proportion as our im- 
migration increased. Four-fifths of the large 
fortunes of the country are the result of values 
of land and plants enhanced by immigration. 
The country has accumulated but little surplus 
wealth save that which has come to it in this way. 
But that which has thus far filled our coffers and 
made us to prosper, is now having precisely the re- 
verse effect. Instead of adding to the general wealth, 
it is concentrating in fewer and still fewer hands that 
already accumulated. It neutralizes all the efforts and 
powers of the labor organizations of the land to bet- 
ter the condition of their members because it is by far 
the most potent and effective of all the weapons 
which the enemies of labor organizations have in pos- 
session. 

We would stop immigration in sheer self-defense. 
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We sympathize with the oppressed of the Old World, 
but we have a duty to perform for the oppressed of the 
New. We have asacountry already absorbed all of 
the world’s population that we can at present properly 
care for. We are as a country,'with reference to the 
poor of other countries who would seek an asylum 
upon our shores, in the position of any other asylum 
whose dormitories are full up, the limit of whose ca- 
pacities in the line of its charitable work has been 
reached, and which must close its doors against fur- 
ther comers until time shall make room for them. By 
and by our ports might be reopened and the hand of 
welcome be once again extended to our brothers on 
the other side, but for the present we all know that 
stern necessity demands their closing, and it is only 
manly courage in us all to say so. 
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Why Do Men Starve? 
BY JOHN R, BELL. 


A hungry man is a constant danger to society. 
When the stomach is empty the mind is usually in- 
flamed with reckless passions, and if the starving 
person cannot obtain food by fair means, he will have 
it by any means, Talk about red, burning revolu- 
tion to a man after he has done an honest day's labor 
and earned a good substantial meal, and he will laugh 
at you for your pains. Talk about sacking a few 
bread and meat stores to a man who has vainly 
sought work for days, and is hungry and desperate, 
and the chances are in favor of that man joining in a 
mad raid upon the stores of unoffending tradespeople. 
Hunger knows no code of morals, starvation reasons 
not, and defies all laws. But if you add to the starv- 
ing man the terrible trouble of a pale-faced wife 
starving at home, and children crying piteously for 
bread, then you have in that man all the ferocious 
elements that pervaded the ‘‘ Reign of Terror’’ in 
France, and he will recklessly sacrifice his life in a 
wild and terrible attempt to overthrow the system of 
society which he believes—and rightly believes in 
most instances—causes his suffering. The constitu- 
tion of any society which leaves it possible for a few 
men to hold possession of al] the land and most of 
the wealth of the country, while thousands are starv- 
ing, and these willing and anxious to work, is a bad 
constitution and ought not to be permitted to con- 
tinue in any land where the inhabitants profess to be 
free. 

At this present moment there are hundreds and 
thousands of American seamen and their wives and 
children in a state of destitution. Why? Is not 
trade reviving? Are there not more ships afloat to- 
day than ever sailed under the American flag? Yes; 
that is true, absolutely and strictly true to the letter. 
Then how is it come that thousands of seamen are un- 
employed and that their number is increased every 
week ? 

These are questions that are being asked every day 
by seamen, aye, by mates and engineers, and in fact, 
by all those who follow the toilsome life of seafarers 
for their daily bread. The answer is not far to seek. 
We are all in a mad, unseemly race after the phan- 


tom, wealth. The ‘‘survival of the ‘fittest’’’ is our 
creed, and the elimination of the ‘ unfit ’ is the gospel 
we subscribe to. Shipowners are very much like 
other men; they are neither better nor worse, take 
them as‘a class. They seek to buy in the cheapest, 
and sell in the dearest markets of the world, and in 
trafficking their merchandise they are no more care- 
ful than the rest of merchants as to whom they may 
undersell, or whom they many crush in their struggle 
to amass money, A shipowner will man his ship 
with twenty men, all told, and after a while, if there 
is nothing to prevent him, he will make eighteen do, 
and if he still is not checked he will try how he can 
get along with fifteen. And so he goes on, until he 
reduces the number of his crew to the lowest possible 
minimum. Then, again, he commences by shipping 
only American seamen, and pays them $25 to $30 per 
month. After awhile he learns all about ‘‘ crimp- 
ing,’’ and stealing foreigners from stray foreign ves- 
sels visiting our ports, and so he gradually displaces 
American seamen and gets the foreigner, the China- 
man and the riff-raff of the Continent, for $15 and 
$12 per month. True, his ship is not so well handled 
with such a crew as it would be with trained, experi- 
enced American seamen; he may have accidents— 
wrecks, etc.—but the insurance pays well for that. 
He may even lose his ship, but even that is not al- 
ways an unmitigated disaster. There are insurance 
clubs, and a careful man — and shipowners are 
usually very careful—always takes thought for the 
morrow. 

But, say some, the captains and officers are all 
Americans, and they may be drowned through hav- 
ing to sail with incompetent crews. Ah, well, that is 
so, and‘it is a pity, and they are very sorry, and they 
send a nicely worded letter on mourning paper to the 
poor widows saying how sorry they are, and offering 
to recommend their orphan children for admission 
into some charity school, and then the matter is for- 
gotten—except by the poor lone widow, who drags 
through this oft-times pitiless world in penury, with 
the image of her old lover and now dead husband in 
her heart. So it will be seen that the principal reason 
why so many seamen are unemployed, and so many 
starve, is the ‘‘ Undermanning’’ of American. ships. 
Let me explain that when I talk of ‘‘ foreigners ’’ I do 
not refer to men who have sailed for years under our 
flag and make our land their home. These men I 
hail as brethren, and all Americans are willing to sail 
with them as fellow citizens. I mean by ‘‘foreigners"’ 
the men who are stolen from foreign vessels, and such 
like, And when I say shipowners I refer specially to 
shipmandgers. I say who is to blame, the Shipowners’ 
Association? No, certainly not. The men themselves 
are to blame. Itisa great ruthless struggle for exist- 
ence on the one hand, and for wealth on the other. 
The ‘‘Shipowners’ Association ’’—or whatever they 
may call them —is a combination of shipowners 
determined to look after their own interests, and so 
long as they are allowed they will go on and on, 
reducing their crews, The seamen could prevent this 
in their own interest, if they would, but they will not, 
therefore they must learn, by hard and bitter experi- 
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ence, what they will not be told for nothing. The 
shipowners are combined, powerful and wealthy, the 
seamen are disunited, impotent and poor! When 
these two forces meet in battle, what is the result? 
The seamen are invariably, hopelessly and ignomini- 
ously routed and scattered in defeat. 

How can this bealtered? Very easily ! 
(and I think Iam under the mark when I say) one 
hundred thousand stewards, cooks, sailors and fire- 
men in our ships, and if the whole of that number 
were membersof the National Seamen’s Union,and they 
paid their small contribution of 70 cents per mouth, 
they would raise a fund of $840 ooo in one year, Imagine 
their position then. Would they then meekly and 
tamely submit to work for $15 and $12 per month? 
No! They would demand a fair living wage, and 
their united demand would be irresistible. Would 
they then submit to go to sea in a vessel shamefully 
undermanned? Of course not, they would demand 
reasonable and efficient crews, and they would 
get them, Furthermore, if the president or some 
other representative of your union was in Congress 
(and you can get him there) he could rise in his place 
and say that he spoke on behalf of 100,000 seamen 
when he was demanding that shipowners should be 
compelled by law to man their vessels according to 
tonnage and rig, no Government, whether Re- 
publican, Democrat or Populist, would care to risk 
the refusal of such a forcible appeal. If this were law 
it would give immediate employment ‘to 40,000 sea- 
men who now walk the streets of our ports idle, Then 
join your union, and bring it about quickly. 
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Why You Should be a Member of a 
Labor Organization. 
BY J. H. WEIMER, 


‘There are 


Why are there so many men outside the ranks of 
organized labor? Because they need education. 
Take an average workingman—yes, take nearly all 
workingmen, point out to them statistics that ought 
to be read by them, and they will cast them aside al- 
most invariably and say, ‘‘What doI know about 
that? ’’ or ‘‘ What do I care about that?’’ But give 
these same men a sporting paper and call attention to 
the prize fighting or base ball columns, and they will 
sit down and read and never tire. Here is the great 
difficulty, They will cast aside a book containing 
statistics that they ought to read and be posted on and 
pick up a sporting paper and read every column in it. 
And this is one reason they cannot see what benefit is 
to be derived from being atlached to a labor organiza- 
tion. ° 

Statistics are said to be dry reading, but it is 
through statistics we must learn what our actual con- 
dition is. Workingmen never think of comparing 
their yearly earnings with the ‘actual cost of living, 
yet when the end of the year arrives they wonder 
why it is that they have not laid aside something, 
They draw fair wages, perhaps ; live comfortably, are 
economical, and yet save no money. There must be 
some explanation for it. The fact is, the cost for liv- 
ing is much more than they think it is, 


We will take, for an instance, a man of family—wife 
and three children. This man is drawing what is 
generally conceded to be fair wages—$12 per week, 
Now, out of this $12 per week he thinks he onght to 
save something. ‘This is what we all think, but when 
the year has passed, he finds that he is no better off 
than he was at the beginning. ‘‘ This is very strange,’’ 
he thinks. ‘‘I have lived economically; I did not 
spend my earnings for beer, wine, cigars, etc., and yet 
I have nothing to show for my being economical. His 
total earnings for the year, at $12 per week, are $624, 
provided he has not lost a day in that year. 

Following are some statistics which are taken from 
the fourth biennial report of the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of Iowa, and which fully explain the 
aclual reason why the average workingman is not 
saving money, and also the necessity for him attach- 
ing himself to a labor organization for the betterment 
of his condition, or that he may at least keep wages 
from getting any lower : 

In the first piace this man is unfortunate enough 
not to be the possessor of his own home, consequently 
must pay rent. How much rent must he pay? That 
is a question that is hard to get at, but in this city it 
would be a difficult thing for a man to rent a house 
large enough for his family and fit to live in for less 
than $7 per month, and even this is alow average. At 
this rate it would cost him for the year____.. $84 oo 


Now, take the other items in connection 

with living, such as fuel, food, clothing and 

boots and shoes for yourself and family, 

etc. We will place the fuel at seven cords 

of wood for the year, at$3.50 per cord (this 

is below the price), amounting to___.__-__- $24 50 
Food for two adults at $1.70 each per week 


will amount for the year to___________-_- 176 80 
Food for three children at 84 cents each per 

week ___ aakaied a fe 131 04 
One dress suit for man-.--__- > tae 
One overcoat = — . . 4 50 
| eee SA, Pater e ‘ I 50 
One cap for winter ------ i ae 80 
Two pairs boots or shoes__ ee aoe 6 00 
Working pants for year--_- ae 6 00 
One pair mittens . : 75 
One pair overshoes- Oe: I 25 
Two suits underclothes a 3 00 

eden, ee I 50 
One good dress for wife_____.___- ae 6 co 
Four calico dresses for wife. --- 3 50 
2 2 |? eee ES Pa 2 00 
Winter weape for wife... ......-.----...... 5 00 
One pair corsets for wife______ ----~--- Ree I 50 
Two pair shoes for wife-.-....____ erat 5 00 
Two suits underwear for wife._ .________ 3 00 


Pins; needles, threads, combs, muslin, hose, 
aprons, etc.----- 00 
Clothing for three children for the year i in- 


co 





cluding head and footwear____ .---___- 45 00 
tal ck st ia, Ale civ falc Gide ane 3 50 
isi titanisd octensa Ninibm iiteidtadiaiehiestiubareeneeee an I 50 
Soap, including toilet and dennnaihanes a 2 50 
IU I i. Riera sw cc woh does weiebaas 1 80 
WE Ree ic cestmmee drktceawtieied aa 40 
Bedding and bed covers _..__----_--- TI 00 
Replacing broken dishes, furniture, tables, 

Gaeme, ete...._._. nde artewsran g 00 
School books for three children___- pecs te og bi 4 00 

$567 84 


Now, add up these expenditures and we have 
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$567.84. There certainly is nothing enumerated 
above that is not necessary in every family 
and that is not based on a very low figure. We 
stated that a man’s total earnings for the year (i/ he 
lost no time at all except Sundays) amounted to 
$624.00. The difference between the expenditures 
and the amount earned is $56.16. Now, the question 
is this: How much money are you going to or can 
you save out of these $56.16? For each day you lose 
you must figure off $2.00. Is there any workingman 
amongst us who does not want to see his family 
comfortable, atleast? Who would not like to have 
carpets on the floors, gurtains on the windows, or 
pictures on the walls? No home should be without 
these, or some of them, at least. Yet in the foregoing 
statistics not one dollar has been allowed for anything 
of the sort. Nothing is allowed for street car fares, 
fer social amusements, church contributions, etc., 
yet we ought to make some allowance for these 
things. Certainly all agree on the fact that a man 
with a family should carry life insurance, so that in 
case anything happened to cause his death, his family 
would be provided for. Have we allowed anything 
for life insurance? Not a dollar. Is there a man 
with family among any class of people who does not 
pay something for physician’s services or medicines 
during the year? Hardly one. Yet in making up 
these statistics we have not set aside anything for any 
such purpose. Is there a man amongst us who does 
not want to subscribe for a newspaper? Not any; we 
all want to know the news, yet we have not provided 
for such an expenditure in the above. Every man 
who belongs to a labor organization pays dues to his 
union or organization—at least 25 cents per month. 
How much have we allowed for such a purpose ? 
Nothing at all. Now take your $56.16. How far 
will it reach should you avail yourself of the above 
‘uxuries’’ mentioned. In fact, every item of com- 
fort that brings to our homes respectability, refine- 
ment and culture; has been excluded from the above 
estimate of the cost of living. Yet the rich employer 
says, ‘‘Why, you are well paid ; why should you ask 
for more pay,”’ and, as a general thing, if a man has 
not accumulated wealth out of his earnings, he is said 
to have spent his money foolishly. He is even 
charged by some with spending it for beer, whiskey 
and cigars, and yet we have made no allowance for 
such. 

It seems to me that if workingmen of this vicinity 
or any other would study well over the above 
statistics, which were carefully compiled by the 
late Commissioner of Labor Statistics for Iowa, 
there would not be any more hesitancy about their 
joining some labor organization. 


+o 
I honor the man who is willing to sink 


Half of his present repute for the freedom to think ; 
And when he has thonght, be his cause strong or 


weak, 
Will give t’other half for the freedom to speak : 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in 
store, 
Be that mob the upper ten thousand, or lower. 


Thesis of Labor. 


BY VERNON D. STRATTON. 


At the present time one of the most important 
questions that is being brought before the public 
mind is the labor question—the duty that the em- 
ployer and the employee owe to each other and the 
duty that both classes owe to the public. From the 
earliest times to the present day numerous questions 
under this head have arisen, as to how the law relat- 
ing to the two classes should be laid down, and 
numerous questions have been settled both by Statute 
and by the decisions of the Courts; but many and 
vital questions are coming up to-day that affect not 
only the interests of the great capitalists, the free- 
dom, welfare and independence of the laborer, but 
also the very existence of the well organized forms of 
government under which both capital and labor 
derive their power to act and do business. 

Not many years ago, each laborer had the prospect 
of becoming the employer of the future and there- 
fore this strife was rarely heard of. In those days a 
man could start on a small scale and increase his 
business, slowly from year to year, till he in his turn 
became the employer of the future, but now all 
must admit that this is becoming more difficult 
as the age of science advances, and to-day you have 
two distinct classes, one rich and powerful, the other 
weak and dependent, but either class could not exist 
without the other, and to a certain extent these 
classes are friends, for it is the aim and object of each 
class to produce wealth, but in sharing it their 
interests are antagonistic, and as here their interests 
are opposite to each other, then here we will find all 
the causes of trouble. Both classes have their organ- 
izations. Capitalists have organized together that 
they may, by concentrating their capital, secure larger 
profits and use their powerful influence to secure their 
own ambitious designs, while on the other hand 
labor has organized that they may resist any oppres- 
sion capital would force upon them, and to secure 
fair remuneration for their services. Numerous 
questions come up as to how far either class can 
legally and justly go to accomplish their respective 
aims and ambitions and secure the benefits which 
would result in case of success, [tis not my aim or 
object to treat of the general subject in all its phases, 
for that would require not only a master mind and 
one capable of judging the two classes impartially, 
but also years of labor. The question to which I 
shall devote my labor is one that is both a common 
and practical one and one on which there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. 

Certain large corporations require their employees, 
before entering into their employment, to sign a con- 
tract releasing the employer from all liability in case 
the employee is injured through the negligence of 
the employer. Varying with the nature of the busi- 
ness the contracts are drawn to cover each case, but 
adopting one that would cover any case, and one that 
will contain all the material elements that are required 
in such kinds of contracts, I shall treat the questions 
contained in it alone and my conclusions will apply 
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with equal force to any contract of this nature. Ina 
recent case the following contract, which is the subject 
I now treat upon, came up for consideration: 

‘For and in consideration of employment to be 
furnished to me by the Blank Company, and on the 
sum of one dollar to me in hand paid by said Com- 
pany, I hereby agree that in no case shall the said 
Company be liable to me for any damages or injury 
to my person or property by means of the negligence 
of the said Company, its agents, servants or em- 
ployees.’’ 

Contracts of this particular kind have seldom come 
before the courts, but decisions have been rendered 
in nearly all the State and Federal Courts of this 
country, and from these we may draw our conclusions 
as to how this contract would be considered when it 
comes up. and also we may turn to the decisions of 
courts in foreign countries, and to statutes passed 
upon the subject, for statutes represent the expression 
of the will of the people, and by such will the law 
should be laid down. This contract contains the 
element of consideration, therefore this point will 
not be touched upon, but for other reasons I shall 
endeavor to show that such a contract is contrary to 
good morals and should be declared void and set 
aside on the broad ground of public policy. 

At the outset let us meet one reason given by those 
who would uphold contracts of this kind, and this is 
their favorite argument; that men must be permitted 
to make their own agreements, aud that it is no con- 
cern of the public on what terms an individual 
chooses to contract, whether he assumes great risks 
either to his person or property; that any contract 
made by a competent party upon valuable considera- 
tion, when made freely and intelligently, is valid. To 
say that the parties have not the right to make their 
own contracts, and to limit the precise extent of their 
own respective risks and liabilities, in a manner in no 
way affecting the public morals or conflicting with 
the public interests, would, in my udgment, be an 
unwarrantable restriction upon trade and commerce 
and a most palpable invasion of personal right. Let 
us understand what is meant by public policy, and we 
find that it is that principle of the law which holds 
that no subject can lawfully do that wkich has a ten- 
dency to be injurious to the public or against the 
public good, which may be termed the policy of the 
law, or public policy in relation to the administration 
of the Jaws. Is it true that the public interest is not 
affected by individual contracts of the kind referred 
to? Is not the whole business community affected by 
holding such contracts valid? If held valid the .ad- 
vantageous position of the employer in the exercise 
of his business is such that it places it in their power 
to change the law regulating the relief afforded in 
cases of negligence by introducing new rules of obli- 
gation. Theemployer and employee do not stand on 
a footing of equality. The employee must have 
employment to support his family, and in the large 
majority of cases he must follow the manner of work 
or kind of employment that he has learned, and is 
competent to do, ‘for they have not the means to sup- 
port their families while they journey from place to 


place seeking a new employer or learning a new kind 
of business, to say nothing about the anguish and 
hardship of being compelled to leave their oid home, 
with all its pleasant memories, to leave their families 
dependent and suffering, while they journey to a 
strange land seeking the means whereby they may 
earn their livelihood. Ijvery employee knows that 
his position may be filled by others equally compe- 
tent to take his place. He knows that he is only 
one out of millions that must have employment, and 
he cannot afford to higgle as to the terms of the 
contract or seek redress in the courts. His means 
will not admit of such a coyrse. He prefers rather to 
accept any terms and conditions that his employer 
may force on him, and often, indeed, without know- 
ing what those terms or conditions mean. I say in 
most cases he has no alternative but to do this or 
endure the hardships and chances of getting other 
employment. For example, say the employer pays 
$50 per month to those that sign such contracts and 
only $20 per month to those that do not. Of course 
no man can live and support a family on the latter 
sum, and he would rather take the risks and abide 
the consequences than accept it, and thus would, in 
case he was injured, become a burden upon the pub- 
lic, or in case of his death, leave his family without 
redress for the injury they had sustained through the 
fault end negligence of another, and without means 
of support, whereby they are eitber thrown upon the 
charity of their friends or bounty of the public. 
This fact is adverted to for the purpose of illustrating 
how completely in the power of the employer the 
employees are; and how necessary it is to stand 
firmly by those principles of law by which the public 
interests are protected. This dependence of the em- 
ployee is most clearly shown when we look at the 
great railway corporations and mining companies of 
this country, who employ their men by the thousands, 
and reading the history of the unsuccessful attempts 
to secure their rights by means of strikes, and we can 
readily see how the interests of the public would be 
affected if such contracts were allowed to stand. The 
strength of every contract lies in the power of the 
promisee to appeal to the courts of public justice for 
redress for its violation. The administration of justice 
is maintained at the public expense, and the courts, 
therefore, should never recognize any transaction 
which in its object, operation, or tendency, is calcu- 
lated to be prejudicial to the public welfare. 

Judge Wilmot, in 5 Denio 434, says: ‘‘It is the duty 
of all courts of justice to keep their eye steadily upon 
the interests of the public even in the administration 
of commutative justice ; and when they find an 
action is founded upon a claim injurious to the public, 
and which has a bad tendency, to give no counten- 
ance or assistance in foro civili.”’ 

“The rule that contracts and agreements, when 
contrary to public policy, when properly understood 
and applied, is one of the great preservatives of a 
State. Sound morality is the corner stone of the 
social edifice. Whatever disturbs that is condemned 
under the fundamental rule.”’ 

Therefore, we may take it as well settled that in 
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the law of contracts the first purpose of the courts is 
to look to the welfare of the public; and if the en- 
forcement of the agreement would be inimical to its 
interests, no relief could be granted to the party in- 
jured, and even though it might result beneficially to 
the party who made and violated the agreement. 
Let us consider some of the duties that the employer 
owes to his employee. The law says that he shall 
select and employ careful and competent employees, 
furnish safe tools, machinery and appliances, make 
and enforce suitable rules and regulations, and pro- 
vide a safe place for his employees to labor. Now 
what will be the effect if he is allowed to make con- 
tracts releasing himself from liability in case he is 
negligent in these duties and fails to perform what 
the law requires him todo. Itis an inevitable con- 
clusion that we must arrive at that if he is allowed to 
be relieved from these duties and from all liability in 
case of his negligence, that he will be more careless as to 
furnishing safe tools, machinery, etc., and thereby 
cause the lives and safety of his employees to be 
placed in positions of greater danger, and in the case 
of public carriers of passengers the dangers to the 
traveling public would be increased. In support of 
these propositions I will refer to what has been. said 
on the subject by courts of high standing, whose 
reason seems to me to be not only just and equitable, 
but practical and in accordance with good morality. 

In 20 Ohio, 434, the Court says: ‘‘Itis a matter of 
universal observation that in any extensive business 
where many persons are employed the care and pru- 
dence of the employer is the surest guaranty against 
mismanagement of any kind. The employer would, 
we think, he much more likely to be careless of the 
persons of those in hisemploy when he would under- 
stand that he was not pecuniarily liable.’ 

In 44 Ohio, St. 471, Ry. Co. vs. Spangler, the Court 
held ‘‘ that the liabilities of railroad companies for 
injuries caused to their servants by the carelessness 
of other employees who are placed in authority and 
control over them is founded upon considerations of 
public policy, and it is not competent for a railroad 
company to stipulate with its employees at the time 
and as part of their contract of employment that such 
liability shall not attach to it.’”” The Court further 
says: ‘‘If pecuniary liability for negligence pro- 
motes care in providing safe machinery and the like, 
the same liability will promote care in providing safe 
rules, appliances, regulations and all possible dili- 
gence in protecting its employees from harm.’’ 

In 3 Maine, 228, the Court says in regard to com- 
mon carriers making such contracts: ‘The very 
great danger to be anticipated by permitting them to 
enter into contracts to be exempt from losses occa- 
sioned by misconduct or negligence can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It would remove the principal safe- 
guard for the preservation of life and property in 
such conveyances.’’ 

In 17 Wall, 357, the Court held ‘‘that a common 
carrier cannot lawfully stipulate for its exemption 
from responsibility when such exemption is not just 
and reasonable in the eye of the law. That it is not 
just and reasonable in the eye of the law for a com- 


mon carrier to stipulate for exemption from respon- 
sibility for the negligence of himself or his servants."’ 

In 8 Fed. Rep. 782, that able and eminent jurist, 
Judge Gresham, in a case whereby acontract of this 
kind came up, said; ‘When the defendants’ neg- 
ligence in supplying his employees with unsafe ma- 
chinery has caused the death of the latter, the law 
will not allow the defendant'to say, as in effect he 
does say in his answer, ‘It is true that my machinery 
was defective and unsafe, and my negligence caused 
the death of my employee, but I am not liable to those 
who have suffered from the loss of his life, because I 
had a contract with my employee which secured to 
me the right to supply him with defective and unsafe 
machinery and to be negligent.’ Such a contract is 
void as against public policy. If there was no negli- 
gence the defendant needed no contract to exempt 
him from liability ; if he was negligent the contract 
set out in his answer will be of no avail.’’ 

Such is also the holding of Judge Roger A. Pryor 
in the case of Runt vs. Herring 49 N. Y. Supp. 126. 

Judge Davis in Stinson vs, The N. Y. C. Ry. Co. 32 
N. Y. 337, speaking of the New York decisions which 
allowed common carriers to exempt themselves from 
liability for their own negligent acts, said: ‘‘ The 
fruits of this rule are already being gathered in in- 
creasing accidents through the decreasing care and 
vigilance on the part of these corporations, and they 
will continue to be reaped until a just sense of public 
policy shall lead to legislative restriction upon the 
power to make this kind of contracts,’ and this 
language was quoted with approval by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Railway Company vs. 
Lockwood, 

Greemhood on Public Policy Rule 445 says: ‘“‘A 
contract whereby an employee relieves his employer 
from responsibility for the latter’s negligence or that 
of his other employees when he is responsible for 
their negligence is void.’’ 

In 50 Fed. Rep. 561 Monroe vs. The Iowa, the 
following law was laid down, and the Court there 
said: ‘‘It is the settled law of the Federal Courts 
that an expressed stipulation exempting a common 
carrier, whether foreign or domestic, from liability 
for losses, caused by the negligence of himself or 
his servants, is contrary to public policy and void.’’ 

In Jacobus vs. Ry. Co. 20 Minn, 110, a case where 
a person was injured by the negligence of the rail- 
way company while riding on a free pass contain- 
ing a stipulation releasing the company from all lia- 
bility in case the plaintiff was injured, the Court in a 
very able opinion decided that such contracts ought 
to be held void, and their reasons given aptly apply 
to a contract of this nature. The Court said; 
‘‘There are two distinct considerations upon which 
the stringent rule as to the duty aud liability of car- 
riers rests One is a regard for the safety of the pas- 
senger on his own account, and the other is a re- 
gard for his safety as a citizen of the State. The 
latter is a consideration of public policy growing out 
of the interest which the State or Government as 
parens patria has in protecting the lives and limbs 
of its subjects. So far as the consideration of public 
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policy is concerned, it cannot be over-ridden by any 
stipulation of the parties to the contract of passen- 
ger carriage since it is paramount from its very 
nature. No stipulation of the parties in disregard of 
it or involving its sacrifice in any degree can then be 
permitted to stand. Whether the contract is one 
based upon consideration or not, the interest of the 
State in the safety of the citizen is obviously the 
same. The more stringent the rule as to the duty 
and liability of the corporations and the more rig- 
idly it is enforced the greater will be the care exer- 
cised and the more approximately perfect the safety 
of thg passenger. Any relaxation of the rule as to 
the duty or liability naturally, and it may be said in- 
evitably, tends to bring about a corresponding relax- 
ation of care and diligence upon the part of the car- 
rier. It is true that the greater the sense of respon- 
sibility the greater the care, and that any relaxation 
of responsibility is dangerous. It is the enforcement 
of the rule and of the liability imposed, thereby mulct- 
ing of the carrier for his negligence, which brings 
home to him in the most practical, forcible and ef- 
fectual way the necessity for strictly fulfilling his 
obligations.’ 

It has been urged by some Courts that if the em- 
ployer was held liable for negligence, that this would 
cause the employee to be more careless of his person 
and property ; but, says the Court, in Railway Co. vs. 
Ross, 112 U. S. 385, ‘‘ We have never known parties 
more willing to subject themselves to dangers of life 
or limb, because if losing the one, or suffering in the 
other, damages could be recovered by their represen- 
tatives or themselves for the loss or injury. The 
dread of personal injury has always proved sufficient 
to bring into exercise the vigilance and activity of the 
servant. The theory that public policy requires that 
servants should have no remedy against their masters 
in such cases, because the absence of any remedy will 
make them more careful of their own safety than they 
would otherwise be, reminds me of nothing so much 
as the opinion of Chief Justice Ruffin in the days of 
slavery, that the law denied any remedy for any 
amount of torture to a slave short of immediate mur- 
der, out of humane regard to the best interests of the 
slaves themselves.”’ 

The idea that a servant will expose himself to injury 
for the sake of getting damages is overcome by the 
law of contributory negligence. Now let us see if 
such contracts do not affect the public. ‘‘ The safety 
of the people should be the supreme law,’’ says Mon- 
tesquieu in his treatise on the Law of Nations. The 
State, as parens patria, has a duty to perform in pro- 
tecting the lives of its citizens. The life of one man, 
says an eminent senator in the legislature of the 
United States, is worth many railroads. In my opin- 
ion contracts of this nature ought to be held void on 
this ground alone, and that no court of law or justice 
ought to enforce them. The correct principle is, in 
my opinion, that the State is interested in preserving 
the lives of its citizens, and hence will not permit a 
railroad company or any other person or corporation 
to stipulate against civil responsibility for homicides 
committed through its own negligence. This view 


becomes still more clear, and strikes the mind with 
much more force, when it is considered that the State 
punishes such negligent homicides as felonies. I 
doubt whether any part of such a contract, which 
stipulates against liability for the consequence of the 
negligence of such corporations or persons, ought to 
be sustained. If considerations of public policy will 
supervene to prevent acommon carrier from stipu- 
lating against the consequences of his own negligence 
in respect to the care of inanimate merchandise, may 
not such considerations be much more strongly urged 
where a master endeavors by contract to stipulate 
against responsibility for the killing or injuring of his 
servant? In those exceptional cases where recovery 
is permitted against a master by a servant for an in- 
jury caused by a fellow-servant, it is upon the theory 
that the master as well as the servant has been negli- 
gent—that is, that the master has been negligent in 
selecting an unskilled servant. So far, therefore, as 
the above contract seeks to change any existing rule 
of law, it seems clear that it is against public policy 
and void. The idea that the State will permit one of 
its citizens, for an increase of wages, to contract away 
his lifeor personal safety by a stipulation with another 
citizen, which in effect says ‘‘ If you injure me or kill 
me through your negligence, neither I, in the one 
case, nor my personal representatives in the other, 
will hold you responsible,’ is monstrous. Besides, to 
sustain such contracts as valid cannot fail to have a 
tendency to diminish the care exercised by the em- 
ployer in the selection of his servants ; nor can it fail 
to increase the number of reckless and irresponsible 
servants in his employ, and in both ways the danger 
to the public is increased. Conceding that special 
contracts made by the employer with his employee 
limiting their liability are good and valid, so far as 
they are just and reasonable to the extent, for ex- 
ample, of excusing them for all losses happening by 
accident without any negligence or fault on their 
part, when they ask to go still farther and be ex- 
cused for negligence—an excuse so repugnant to the 
law of good morals and the public good—they have 
no longer any plea of justice or reason to support such 
a stipulation, but the contrary, and such a rule would 
never have been entertained by the Sages of the Law. 
In the last four years there have been 9,153 men killed 
and 88,712 injured in the employment of the railway 
companies of this country alone. Does not this terri- 
ble loss of life and injury to person justly and right- 
fully appeal to the courts to take every step that will 
induce the employer to use all possible means to in- 
sure the safety of his employees? 

It is the opinion of those that favor the rich and 
powerful that the courts ought to hold such contracts 
valid, and then if the rule of law proves too great a 
hardship to the laborer, that he should seek his 
remedy in the legislature by means of statutes. This 
argument, in my opinion, has no sense of reason or 
justice to support it. The law as it is now, providing 
no contract of this kind is made, gives the laborer a 
remedy in case he is injured through the fault or 
negligence of his employer, and if the courts would 
allow the employer to take advantage of the situation 
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of his employee, and enforce such contracts, then the 
laborer is without a remedy till he can overcome the 
the powerful influence of the rich and secure the 
passage of necessary laws to protect himself. They 
would allow the powerful to take advantage of the 
weak and change the already existing rules of law, 
that give the laborer the little protection and benefit 
he now has. The courts are not organized for the 
benefit of the rich. They are sustained by the pub- 
lic, and it is their paramount duty to decide each case 
according as justice and a high sense of morality 
shall dictate, and above all they should consider the 
public welfare, and the duty the governing power 
owes to its citizens. If such contracts were allowed 
to stand then the old Latin maxim, ‘‘U/bi jus ibi re- 
medium,’ should be wiped from our law books and 
considered a relic of barbaric days. Greenhood on 
Public Policy says: ‘‘If any contract bind the maker 
to do something opposed to the public policy of the 
State or nation, or conflicts with the wants, interests 
or prevailing sentiment of the people, or our obliga- 
tions to the world, or is repugnant to the morals of 
the times, however solemnly the same may be made.”’ 
I think I have conclusively shown that such a con- 
tract is against tle policy of a well-regulated form of 
government, that it is against good morals and 
conflicts with the wants and interests of the mass of 
the people. Now let us see what the prevailing senti- 
ment is. To this we will look at the statutes of our 
different States, and also the laws of foreign coun- 
tries. In Prussia up to June 7th, 1881, the law as it 
stood recognized the doctrine of the non liability of 
the employer, but, says an eminent writer: ‘‘ These 
rules are not sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
modern life, especially in the case of great indus- 
trial undertakings as railways, shipping, carriers, 
factories, mines, etc.,”’ for says he, ‘‘the profit gained 
and the risk incurred by the employer would be out 
of all proportion to each other, and almost the whole 
risk would be transferred to the public and the work- 
man.’’ For this reason, the German Commercial 
Code has, in the case of carriage by land and by 
water, and especially in the case of railways, intro- 
duced a general liability on the carrier, from which 
vis major is the only exception, and has gone so far 
as to prohibit contracts in derogation of this liability. 

In France by the Civil Code Art. 1384 the law is 
laid down as follows: ‘‘A person is liable, not only 
for the damage which he occasions by his own act, 
but also from that which is caused by the acts of per- 
sons for whom he must answer, or for the things 
which he hasin his keeping,’’ and this rule of law is 
strictly enforced. The Italian follows the French 
Code. In England the Courts adopted the abnor- 
mal rule of law allowing common carriers and em- 
ployers to exempt themselves from liability in case of 
their negligence, misconduct or fraud, but statutes 
were soon passed because the companies took advan- 
tage of those decisions ‘‘to evade altogether the salu- 
tary policy of the common law,’’ and the laborer was 
given a remedy, but in construing the law some of 
the lower Courts have followed the law as previously 
laid down and allowed employers to contract against 


the spirit and intent of the law, thereby rendering 
valueless to the laborers the statutes which were 
passed for their benefit and protection. These stat- 
utes show the sentiment of the people there in regard 
to contracts of this kind, and as the higher Courts 
have yet to pass on the question it cannot be said that 
those cases must be considered as established and 
conclusive law. In nearly all States in this country 
numerous statutes have been passed to protect the 
safety of the laborers; acts regulating the working 
and operation of mines, factories, railroads, ete. 
Nearly if not all jurisdictions give a party who is in- 
jured through the fault of another adequate remedies. 
These statutes are passed in the interest of the public, 
and, says the Court in 29 Kan. 169: ‘‘It is a familiar 
principle of law that a contract made in violation of 
law or the statutes is void, and also that agreements 
contrary to the policy of statutes are equally void."’ 
Surely contracts of this natureare clearly against the 
intent of the law, for it has always been the policy 
of the law to grant relief to the injured party. This 
point is sustained by numerous authorities, and is the 
case whether the law is statute or common, and it is 
another well settled rule of law that employers can- 
not shift the liability which the law has imposed upon 
them, so as to make their agents liable and be them- 
selves relieved from all responsibility. Let us turn 
for a moment to some of the courts that hold such 
contracts valid. 

In 50 Ga., 455, Ry. Co. vs. Bishop, there was a case 
where the employee was working for the corporation 
for the munificent sum of $1.25 per day. The com- 
pany discharged him, and then out of generous feel- 
ings allowed him the privilege of earning his liveli- 
hood by-taking him back into their employ and paying 
him at the rate of $1.00 per day, and not satisfied with 
that, made him sign such a contract as is mentioned 
above, and that Court upheld it on the ground that 
every person ought to be allowed to contract freely. 
The very facts of the case lead any one to see the in- 
justice of the decision, but it has been blindly fol- 
lowed by later decisions in that State. 

Thompson says, in ‘‘Thompson on Negligence,’’ 
page 1025, Vol. 2: ‘‘ These decisions do not do credit 
to the jurisprudence of that State. They ignore the 
unequal situation of the laborer and his employer. 
They depart from the analogy of the rule of law 
which denies to carriers the right to enter into con- 
tracts with those whom they serve, stipulating against 
liability for their own gross negligence, and in so do- 
ing they place the life of a man upon a lower footing 
than the proprietary interest which a man may have 
in achattel.’’ In Griffiths vs. Dudley, 9 Q. B., 357, the 
Court held the same as the law was laid down in the 
Georgia cases,and Justice Field in that case said ‘that 
workmen as a rule were perfectly competent to make 
reasonable bargains for themselves.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ says 
an eminent author, ‘‘if this be so, it does not appear 
why any statute was needed,’’ referring to the statute 
allowing the servant to recover in case he was injured 
through the fault of the master. I think the reason- 
ing advanced by these Courts, and these are the lead- 
ing cases that uphold such contracts, is clearly 
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against good morals and against the sentiment of the 
mass of the people, and should not be followed. 
Whether a contract shall be avoided on the ground 
of public policy does not depend upon the question 
whether it is beneficial or otherwise to the contracting 
parties. Their personal interests have nothing to do 
with it, but the interests of the public are alone to be 
considered. The State is interested not only in the 
welfare but in the safety of its citizens. To promote 
these ends is a leading object of government. Parties 
are left to make whatever contracts they please, pro- 
vided no legal or moral obligation is thereby violated, 
or any public interest impaired, but when the effect 
or tendency of the contract is to impair such interest, 
it is contrary to public policy and void. Contracts in 
restraint of trade are void because they interfere with 
the welfare and convenience of the State, yet the 
State has a deeper interest in protecting the lives of 
its citizens. The uniform policy of the law has been 
to protect the safety of the citizen who has to have 
recourse to any dangerous mode of employment to 
gain a livelihood, and to hold the employer to the 
exercise of the utmost foresight, even as to possible 
dangers; and the utmost prudence in guarding against 
them. This policy is dictated both by a desire to 
protect the citizen and because the public is interested 
in his safety. For example, let us consider what 
would be the effect to allow the employer to contract 
out of the spirit of the laws passed to protect the in- 
terests of the many thousands that labor in the mines. 
Just think of it! the laws made for the proper venti- 
lation of the mines being neglected by the corpora- 
tions, explosions dealing death and injury to the men 
occur and hundreds of families are thrown upon the 
public with no means of support, and thereby become 
a public expense. And then would you say that the 
Courts ought to sustain such contracts and allow the 
company to hold them as a bar to suits for damages, 
and that it is no concern of the public? Surely any 
one witha true sense of justice would look with 
horror upon the thought. 

Puffendorf says; ‘* The first rise of servitude is ow- 
ing to the voluntary consent of the poorer and more 
helpless persons, and is founded upon the common 
form of contract.’’ Thus showing that the greatest 
of obstacles in the way of civilization and liberty is 
based upon the right to contract freely. Therefore all 
contracts must be construed by looking at the interest 
of the ae first. Numerous classes of contracts 
are declared void by the courts on the ground of 
public policy and it is not necessary for the parties to 
seek relief by the aid of statutes. The courts have in 
numerous cases changed the settled rules of law when 
true interest and public policy dictates that they 
should, therefore there is no reason in the argument 
that it is always the duty of the legislature to make 
the needed reforms. If this had been so, we should 
never have heard of the just rules that the equity 
courts have promulgated. Therefore for the reasons 
above set forth, for the injuries that the powerful 
could work on the weak, and in the interest of good 
government, I am strongly of the opinion that such 
contracts should be held void. When the laws deny 
to the laborer their just rights, then come trouble and 
strife and with them hardship and suffering; but when 
laws protect those rights and tke laborer gets a fair 
share of the profits he helps to earn, then we will hear 
no more of strikes and bloodshed that cost the public 
millions of money and interrupt the progress of civil- 
ization ; but it is the laws that should be judged 
harshly, for a law that does not recognize the true in- 


terests of the workmen drives them to disobey it and 
they should not be judged harshly on that account. 
In every strike we read of wrongs committed by the 
strikers or those in sympathy with them, but this is one 
way they can show their sense of the injustice done 
them, and using the words of an eminent statesman, 
‘*When the strong arm of the law interposes between 
the laboring man and the laboring woman, and their 
last chance for bread by honest toil, their sins for 
self-preservation are less odious in the eyes of their 
merciful Father than the prayers of the oppressors 
who have driven them to ruin.’’ 


*+- - ma 
Federated Metal Trades of America. 
HEADQUARTERS, 417 S. FourTH St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pursuant to a call issued jointly by the International 
Association of Machinists, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders and Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, inviting all the national organizations 
of the metal trades to participate in a conference to 
be held at Indianapolis on October 22, the following 
organizations were represented : International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, International Molders’ Union, 
International Brotherhood of Brass Workers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, Internationa! Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Brotherhood of Machinery Molders. A temporary 
organization. was formed. Chairman Johnson read 
the call, and gave reasons why a federation of the 
metal trades had become a necessity. 

Thomas Wisdom, representing the International 
Molders’ Union, protested against the seating of the 
representative of the Machinery Molders, claiming 
that the organization was a seceding body, and as 
such should not be entitled to recognition. Argu- 
ments were made by the representative of each of 
the Unions, and resulted in the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution ; 

WHEREAS, This conference was called for the pur- 
pose of outlining some plan whereby unity of action 
among the workers of the metal trades of this country 
might best be secured, and believing that dual or- 
ganizations can but engender strife, and that, by the 
recognition of two national organizations claiming 
jurisdiction over the same trades, would have a ten- 
dency to destroy that unity which is so essential to 
the success of the wage worker in the battle for better 
conditions; and 

WHEREAS, The charge that the Brotherhood of 
Machinery Molders is a seceding body from the In- 
ternational Molders’ Union has not been denied by 
the representative of that organization, and believing 
the International Molders’ Union to be the parent 
organization in the iron molding industry, and conse- 
quently the only legitimate organization of that trade 
in this country, be it 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of the metal 
working trades, in conference assembled, hereby de- 
clare the International Molders’ Union the only or- 
ganization of the iron molding industry entitled to 
representation at this conference. 

Resolved, That we believe the seating of the. 
Brotherhood of Machiuery Molders’ delegate would 
have a tendency to further divide organized labor by 
establishing a precedent which would work to our 
injury, and while it is deep regret that this action is 
taken, yet we believe it to be to the best interests of 
all concerned. 

It was decided to go into a committee of the whole 
for the purpose of compiling a constitution. _ 

As a result of the deliberations of the conference, a 
constitution was adopted, to be submitted to the 
national unions represented, for approval. 

President, Lee Johnson; Vice-President, James 
O’Connell; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Anderson. 
Adjourned. 

WM. ANDERSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Increasing or Decreasing Power of 
Trades Unions. 


BY KARL KAUTSKY.* 


We feel obliged to refute the assertion that the 
capitalists must in the end wield more power than 
the workingmen, because the latter possessed only 
their labor, while the former were in possession of 
capital and labor. That was certainly true of a 
master mechanic (Handwerkmeister), but is not the 
case with a modern manufacturer.’ Should the latter’s 
workmen go on a strike he would not be able by his 
own labor to continue manufacturing for another 
instant. For manufacturing is done on too gigantic 
a scale to allow anything of the kind. No, sir, on 
the side of the manufacturer we find only the capital, 
while the entire labor rests with the other side. 

Let us investigate, now, how the /rus/ification, or, 
to use a better term, the centralization of capital, 
influences the power of resistance possessed by the 
workmen. The greater the centralization of capital 
in a given industry, the easier will be the understand- 
ing reached by the capitalists among themselves. 
The trusts will almost entirely eliminate competition 
among themselves in most directions. This is, cer- 
tainly, not without importance to the workingmen in 
' their struggles with the capitalists, but we must guard 
against attributing an evaggera/ed importance to this 
point. The principal effect which is produced by the 
trusts is the cessation of competition among the 
capitalists in their relations with the consumers. In 
regard to the workman it has always been easy to 
bring about an agreement among employers. That 
truth was known already by Adam Smith of old. If, 
however, an agreement of this character among the 
capitalists would have tended to make every resist- 
ance of the workers illusory, nobody would have 
hardly ever heard of a victorious strike. The trusts 
have not caused many changes in this respect. 

In those industsies which have wo/ yet developed 
trusts, economic evolution does not cause a mitigation 
but a sharpening of the competition among capital- 
ists themselves, a natural consequence of chronic 
overproduction. Just now, in the age of 
trusts, we observe most frequently that the capi/a/- 
ists are more disharmonious than the workmen. 
While these stand by each other in strikes so fre- 
quently to the very last, in spite of misery and priva- 
tion, almost every extended strike produces among 
the ranks of the capitalists numerous deserters who 
utilize the strike to gain greater profits at the ex- 
pense of their fighting brethren. — . 

In the meantime we must not forget that the com- 
petition of the capitalists among themselves is bu/ 
one of the factors, and by no means the most import- 
ant one at that, which determines the power of re- 
sistance of the working class. Beside the capitalists’ 
competition among themselves we must especially 
take into consideration the mecessily of capital to 
employ itself profitably, as well as the conditions 
which obtain among the workers themselves. 





* Translated by Edward Thimme. 


How about the necessity of capital to employ itself 
to the best advantage? 

The greater the strides are which the concentration 
of capital is making, the grea/er will be, in proportion 
to the number of workmen employed, the amount of 
the capital invested in an industrial enterprise, as 
building, machinery, raw material, etc. Every 
stoppage of manufacture decreases the value of the 
capital, and to an ever increasing extent the lenger 
such stoppage continues. In an enterprise in which 
relatively much constant (live) capital is being used, a 
stoppage of manufacture does not only entail a doss 
of profit, but also a considerable positive damage to 
the capitalist. 

Here another circumstance must be added: The 
expenses which the capitalist will have to deduct from 
his profit (Mehrwerth)—taxes, ground rent, interest 
on borrowed capital, etc.—which must be paid 
whether or not he is manufacturing and making a 
profit. This circumstance also urges him to avoid 
every possible stoppage of manufacture. Expenses 
like ‘hese have, however, the inherent tendency to 
increase and to compel the invested capital to increase 
its tendency to employ itself still more profitably 
than before. 

All these circumstances have the effect to 

make every inopportune s/rike an ever increasing loss 
lo the capitalist, and to make him ever more favor- 
ably disposed to prevent a strike, or to bring it to a 
rapid conclusion, even though such a strike should 
deprive him of any profit for a few weeks or 
days. : 
The desire of capital to employ itself profitably, 
continues Kautsky) is not always an equally urgent 
one. - Continued manufacturing, when business is 
slack, may sometimes cause a greater loss than a 
strike will, while the periods of depression will be- 
come more extended and the return to better busi- 
ness conditions always slower and more difficult. But 
the more frequently this happens to be the case the 
more careful must be the manufacturer not to have 
the favorab/e time for profitable manufacture /ost by 
strikes, since such opportune conjunctions will occur 
less frequently in future, and must on that account 
be made an increasingly better use of. The greater 
the extent of chronic overproduction, the harder hit 
will be the capitalist by every strike during even 
slightly better times, which will occur now and then, 
and the sooner will he be inclined to make conces- 
sions. Chronic overproduction does no/, therefore, 
render strikes nugalory, but makes greater demands 
upon the industrial labor organizations and their 
leaders. The necessity increases to await the oppor- 
dune moment and to quickly make the best use of it. 
The determination, patience and discipline of the 
masses, their insight into ecomomic conditions and 
the vigor of their organizations, must increase in the 
same proportion in which chronic overproduction is 
being developed, if their power of resistance shall not 
be weakened. 

Here we have touched upon the most important 
factor which decides the power of resistance of the 
working classes—the power ilsel/ of resistance. 
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Taking into consideration the changes on the part 
of capital only while looking upon the working classes 
as upon a class of the population remaining station- 
ary on the same level as before, one might really 
come to the conclusion that economic evolution— 
the centralization of capital and chronic overproduc- 
tion—will continually lessen the power of the working 
class to resist the encroachments of capital on the 
field of economics. When one side, however, is sub- 
ject to continual changes, the other must necessarily 
have a similar experience. 

There are people who assume that the day for 
trades unions is past and gone, and who claim that 
the work done by them heretofore for single groups 
of workingmen shall now have to be done by the 
State for the entire working class. Every political 
victory of the working class, for instance, every law 
for the protection of labor, so they claim, was equiva- 
lent to the curtailing of the effectiveness of the trades 
unions, and had the tendency to make them super 
fluous. 

No greater mistake could be made than this one. 
Some tasks, as, 7. ¢., workmen’s insurance against 
sickness, accidents, etc., the Stafe could take from 
the trades unions and perform them itself, but it will 
never be possible for the State to assume a number of 
important trades unions functions. For example, the 
struggle for higher wages will a/ways remain the 
function of the trades unions as long as the wage 
system will remain in existence. The legal fixation 
of a minimum wage is an utopia, but trades unions 
are sometimes able to fix such a minimum wage and 
enforce it also. 

The fight for a normal work day will no less remain 
a prerogative of the trades unions, The normal work 
day fixed by law will not end this fight. On the con- 
trary, it will intensify it. Such a work day can only 
be looked upon as a maximum work day. It will not 
be an obstacle in the way of the workers in their en- 
deavor to still further shorten the time of their work 
through their industrial organizations, but will help 
them in their efforts. It is really the normal work 
day that has proven itselfto be in industries as the 
most potent means for furthering industrial organiza- 
tion. 

But supposing that legislation will undertake some 
of the tasks of the trades unions, there will spring up 
new ones, either from the legislation itself—by watch- 
ing its execution—or from the economic development 
in general, to which we have already called atten- 
tion. 

‘*Politics,’’ therefore, has by no means the tendency 
to injure the trades unions. 

Summing up the foregoing: The concentration of 
certain industries by means of /rus/s has the fendency 
to weaken the power of resistance of the workingmen 
in their economic struggle. But this does not at all 
prove that the workers will become entirely unable to 
resist any encroachment. If the development of 
society produces a number of tendencies to lessen the 
economic power of resistance of the workingmen, it 
will on the other hand call forth counter tendencies 
among the working classes, especially moral, intel- 


lectual and political forces, which will tend in an 
opposite direction. If the factors whose tendency 
it is to /essen the power of resistance on the part of the 
workmen—as, fer instance, the capitalists coming to 
an understanding among themselves— the army of the 
unemployed and the depression of business, would 
grow proportionately quicker than the factors which 
tend in the opposite direction—the solidarity, the 
spirit of sacrifice, the intelligence and the spirit of 
the workingmen, the competitive struggle of the 
capitalists among themselves, the aversion of the 
bourgoisie against monopolies, and last, but not least, 
the political power of the working classes—then cer- 
tainly would the trades unions be the losers in power 
and importance, and ¢hen would the industrial strug- 
gle, and especially the strike, be an ever increasing 
impossibility 

We have, however, the weightiest reasons to believe 
that this will be the case as /i///e in the future as 7/ 
has been in the past, and that for the future Karl 
Marx’s assertion will prove true, which he made in 
1847, when he, in contrast with the liberal economists 
as well as with the socialists of his time, in relation to 
the importance of the trades unions in the struggle of 
the classes. That assertion, which is as true to day 
as it was fifty years ago, was the following: 

**In spite of handbooks and utopias, the coalitions 
of workingmen (trades unions) have not ceased for a 
moment to develop and increase with the develop- 
ment and growth of our modern industry. To sucha 
degree is that the case to-day that the degree of such 
coalitions marks the exact position which a country 
occupies in the hierarchy of the world’s market. 
England, where industry has reached the highest 
development, possesses the largest and best organized 
coalitions.’’—E/end der Philosophie, 2d ed., p. 160. 


“7 


Is There Progress ? 
BY FRANK E. MYERS. 

We believe so. The whole framework of civilized 
society rests upon the theory that there is. Govern- 
ment acts in accordance with this central idea, and 
individuals proceed upon it. The ‘‘sun do move,”’ if 
we may «pply Rev. Jasper’s statement as an illustra- 
tion. And, further, we believe in progress. Men 
come and go upon the earth and their experiences are 
a heritage to posterity. Their successes may be 
imitated and their mistakes avoided, Therefore pro- 
gress is an advancement from the old—from the tried 
and proved. As the generations come into being they 
have a more certain basis upon which to proceed and 
less of the tentative and erroneous mingled with their 
theories of life, society, and government. They have 
the known to guide them in their conduct and their 
relations to each other. History and literature are 
replete with human experience—with successes and 
failures, 

Let us particularize. The old is demonstrated to-day 
to be a failure, in so far as it gives work and content- 
ment toallmen. There is too much selfish attrition 
between man and man, and not enough of universal 
fellowship. Commercial concern seems to rest too 
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much upon what may be called the cut-throat principle 
—every man striving to get and to keep as much as he 
can from the other. The one engrossing idea is to ac- 
cumulate—‘‘ put money in thy purse.’’ Or, as Ben 
Jonson says : 


“Get money, still get money, boy, 


” 


No matter by what means 

To quote a couplet from Diogenes Lzertius : 

“’Tis money makes the man ; and he who’s none 
Is counted neither good nor honorable.”’ 

We migbt parody Pope and say : 

“*Money makes the man, and want of it the fellow.’ 

As society is now constituted it acts on the statement 
of Mrs. Means, ‘‘Git a plenty while you're a gittin’;”’ 
or upon that of Publius Syrus, ‘“‘ Money alone sets all 
the world in motion ;’”’ or as the old song says, ‘‘’Tis 
all for money this world goes on.’’ Now, if business 
is simply a gouge-game, in which one skins the other, 
it is entirely and essentially wrong. It is then purely 
a survival of the fittest, in which the less fortunate or 
weaker ones go down, instead of being helped up as 
brothers. It isa business of war, not love, What be- 
comes now of Christ’s law, *‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself?’’ It is wholly ignored in trade, and every 
brother becomes an enemy--legitimate subject for 
prey. 

Progress is opposed by conservatism that longs for 
‘*the flesh pots of Egypt,’’ and weeps for the “old ”’ 
—the ‘‘ good old times.’” The younger people, who 
know nothing of the *‘old,’’ are as willing to try the 
‘“‘new’’ as that. And being fuller of activity and 
nerve, they try the ‘‘new.’’ They progress by actual 
experiment, and thus leave a richer heritage for the 
next race of men that comes up after them. They are 
heroes in the mighty struggle upward. They want a 
“‘change,’’ and they effect it. They try ‘‘something 
else,’’ and if that fails they do not sit down and weep, 
but try again. Their cheerful courage is particularly 
commendable. Therefore, if the present form of 
society be not the best, why not try ‘ something 
new ?’’ With the aid of the light of the past it can be 
no worse than the present. Any plan of government 
that is founded on the golden principle of brotherly 
love cannot be wrong. To repeat this sentiment in 
plebeian terms,we might say, What is for the good of 
all harms no one. 

If the present state of society is not the very best, 
then why not have the best? Why perpetuate a fail- 
ure? It is no argument to say it is old and tried, and 
therefore the new and untried migh/ prove a failure. 
It was not conservatism that landed the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the sbores of Massachusetts-and established 
the present enlightened form of government. It was not 
conservatism that fought the Revolution to a finish 
and perpetuated our liberty. Conservatism is timid 
wisdom ; progress is masterly activity. The one says, 
‘*Don’t,’”’ and the other tries and tries again. 

It is needful to say that the present ills of men, re- 
sulting from business intercourse, are not so much 
due to the present form of government, in our judg- 
ment, as to the heathenish methods of men toward 
each other. The remedy is easy to apply, for the 
present Constitution guarantees the right of suffrage 


toallmen. The ballot, rightly used, can easily and 
speedily accomplish a revolution. It is a simple 
matter to displace both branches of Congress with 
new men who will build their ideas into laws that 
will bring about the change desired, and through the 
spirit of progress destroy the unholy, selfish business 
methods that now divide men into the two classes of 
the rich and the poor. In doing this there need be 
neither the ascendency of Nationalism nor the destruc- 
tion of Individualism, As a progressive step it is 
worthy of an attempt. Instead of ‘‘to arms,’’ let 
every one ‘‘to ballot.’’ There is the remedy. 


died 


An Ode of Welcome From American Trade 
Unionists 


rO OUR ENGLISH BROCH ERS, JOHN BURNS AND DAVID HOLMES 


Brothers from England's distant shore, 
We bid you welcome. 
We know your worth, your truth, your honesty, 
We honor you for your noble deeds, 
Your grand achievements for the toiling poor, 
When advocates were scarce and tribunes mute, 
And man should bend the knee 
To dread monopoly. 
Welcome to Columbia’s shore, 
Teachers of our cause 
Uniting in one peaceful band the struggling poor, 
Sweeping grinding tyranny from eveyy shore, 
Elevating the workers of the earth, 
Shielding them from falsehoods meant to lure, 
Winning justice without one drop of gore, 
Banishing woe from every hearth 
The wide world over, 


Triumphant we must surely be 
Standing united, 

Led by trusted men, our brothers, men, too, of toil, 

Burns, Holmes, Gompers, and many others, 

True as steel to the cause of labor, 

Ready to die to see our wrongs arighted, 

Severing with ‘ruth the deadly coil 

That now envelops us and our brothers, 

Making each to each a friend, a neighbor. 
Tribunes of Labor! 
Brothers ! Welcome ! 

By T. C. Walsh, Local Union 64, U. B. Carpenters and Joiners . 


+e 
BOOK NOTICE, 
“Swiss Solutions of American Problems,”’ By W. D. Me- 
Crackan, Boston Arena Publishing Company. Si pages; 


paper, 25 cents, 

Condensed in this little pamphlet are essays on seven topics : 
Direct Legislation, Proportional Representation, Boards of Ad- 
ministration, The Land Question, International Arbitration, A 
Model Militia, Unsolved Problems. Mr. McCrackan's intimate 
knowledge of Swiss affairs and history has enabled him to pack 
the pages with facts relevant to his subjects and profitable to 
the American veaderto know. He gives pleasant pictures of the 
landsgemeinde—the Swiss town meeting—and traces the growth 
and the effects of the Referendum, explains the methods of pro- 
portional representation, both as now practiced in four of the 
twenty-two Swiss cantons and as suggested in theoretical sys- 
tems, describes the forms and workings ofthe Swiss executive 
councils. and gives some account of the Swiss militia, the Swiss 
public land system, and other features in Swiss government, 
Mr. McCrackan’s pleasant and hopeful style gives evidence of 
his sympathy with his subject. Whoever wishes to acquaint 
himself, in the course of an evening’s reading, with the means 
by which the Swiss have taken their present high position in 
civilization, can do so through this solid and suggestive little 
work, It has been printed in a unique and artistic style by the 
Arena Company. J. W. S. 
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AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE Denver convention of the A. F. of L. 
will be held in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 1543 
Champa Street, and not at Chamber of Com- 
merce as previously announced, necessary re- 
pairs in the latter hall not being completed. 


On and after the December issue the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIsT will not be returnable by 
the newsdealers, hence it would be well for 
our friends who desire their newsdealer to 
serve them with the magazine to order it from 
them in advance. 


A THOUSAND WELCOMES. 


BEFORE this issue of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST reaches the hands of our readers the 
foremost trade union leaders of Great Britain, 
David Holmes and John Burns, will have en- 
tered the portals of the United States and have 
been welcomed to our shores by organized 
labor. For years it has been the fond hope 
of the trade unionists of America that some 
representative of the sturdy workers of Great 
Britain should come among us, and by their 
advice and cheer help in establishing that 
bond of unity and fraternity for which the 
modern labor movement of both countries 
stands. ; 

Time and again an invitation was extended 
to John Burns, but because of important du- 
ties devolving upon him he has been unable to 
avail himself of either our invitation or our 
hospitality, expressing with each reluctant 
declination the hope that he might some day 
meet his brothers and sisters of labor of the 
United States. 

When Mr. Henry Lloyd, of Boston (a mem- 
ber of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America), was sent to Great 
Britain by his iriends to recuperate his health, 
the Executive Council took advantage of the 
opportunity of his visit and asked him to pro- 
ceed to Norwich to the Trade Union Congress, 
and there extend to our British fellow work- 
ers the fraternal greetings of organized labor 
of America. 

It was at this Congress that the resolution 
was adopted directing the Parliamentary com- 
mittee to send two delegates to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. David Holmes, of the National Weav- 
ers’ Association, and Mr. John Burns, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Machinists and En- 
gineers, Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 

-arliamentary committee, were selected as 
the delegates. It is in compliance with this 
resolution that these foremost representatives 
of organized labor of Great Britain are among 
us, 

The name and fame of these brave men are 
household words wherever the voice of labor 
is heard. ‘Their sturdy championship and 
unhesitating devotion to the cause of the 
wage earner finds a ready response in the 
heart of every true man and woman. 

In our country they will find a labor move- 
ment, though in its infancy, energetic, pro- 
gressive and aggressive. They will find 
much to criticise, yet much more to com 
mend. They will observe that though we 
have political equality, we have economic 
thraldom. ‘They will discern here what they 
have known to exist elsewhere, that without 
unity there can be little success attending the 
efforts of the toiling masses. 
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We regret that their visit to this country, 
in consequence of their engagements at home, 
will be limited to but a few weeks, for we feel 
sure that American workers have long wished 
for an opportunity of seeing and hearing them. 
Of one thing our visiting friends and brothers 
may rest assured, and that is that they are 
heartily, sincerely, cordially and fraternally 
welcome. A thousand times welcome ! 

We earnestly trust that they may have a 


pleasant trip and a safe return. 
+ 


OLNEY ON UNIONISM. 


ONE of the most unexpected occurrences 

took place in connection with the attempt of 
the Receivers of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad to force their policy of excluding 
members of labor organizations from working 
on the road. It will be remembered that the 
Receivers of the company discharged several 
members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, whereupon the Grand Master ob- 
tained an injunction from the courts prohibit- 
ing the Receivers from discharging members 
of that organization because of such member- 
ship. : 
When the case came up for argument in 
Philadelphia before Judge Dallas, Attorney- 
General Olney, evidently laboring under the 
impression that the courts were going too far 
in their discrimination against labor organiza- 
tions, probably imagined that Judge Dallas 
would follow in the train of thought set by 
Judges Ricks, Taft, Billings and Groscup. 
Mr. Olney thereupon submitted a letter to 
the court in which he took the ground that 
the Receivers are not right in declaring that 
membership in a labor organization by and of 
itself incapacitates a member of that organiza- 
tion for services on the road. He urged that 
such a position cannot be sanctioned by the 
court. In the course of his letter Mr. Olney 
says: 

“But whatever may be the customary or probable incidents or 
accomplishments of a strike, it cannot be ruled that there is no 
such thing as a legal strike—that every strike must be unlaw- 
ful. The necessary elements of a strike are only three—(1) The 
quitting of work; (2) By concert between two or more; (3) Sim- 
ultaneously—and in and ot themselves involve no taint of ille- 


gality.” 

While there is little cause for exultation in 
reference to this position of the Attorney- 
General, it evidently is a recognition of the 
fact that the courts have gone too far in their 
denunciation and efforts to destroy the effi- 
ciency of the organizations of labor, and it is 
a further indication that the truth is realized 
that attempts to deprive the workers of rights 
already acquired can only result in forcing 
them into other and more serious methods to 
seek redress for their grievances and wrongs. 

It is obvious that Mr, Olney has given 
some attention to the results attending the 
organizations of labor, when he says that 


strikes and the results of strikes are not obvi- 
ated by excluding the members of a labor 
organization, and that the rules of a well 
established union by which the question of a 
fle by : 4 ‘ 

strike or no strike’’ is acted upon by differ- 
ent tribunals tend to prevent rash or reckless 
strikes for other than weighty catise. 

We quote another portion of the Attorney- 

. < : 

General’s letter, defending the fact that right 
is the best policy : 

“While, therefore, under the circumstances of the present 
case, the possible evils of a strike would seem to be minimized, 
it should not be forgotten in the second place that the Re- 
ceivers’ proposed remedy, to wit, a rule excluding or discharg- 
ing trom service any and all members of the Brotherhood, is it- 
self open to serious objections and disadvantages, When treat- 
ment so apparently unfair and discriminating is administered 
through the instrumentality of a court, the resulting discontent 
and reseatment of employees are inevitably intensified because 
the law itself seems to have got wrong and in some unaccount- 
able manner to have taken sides against them. 

“The rejection of the proposed rule may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be attended with such substantial advantages that 
the court can hardly hesitate as to the course which sound 
business policy dictates. Not the least of such advantages is 
the avoidance of the necessarily invidious,if not illegal position 
that a man shall go without work unless he will give up a legal 
right—a right he may properly deem essential to his safety and 
welfare."’ 


After further delving into the subject and 
showing the inconsistency and impractical 
position assumed by the receivers, and further 
to arraign the shortsighted and injurious 
policy of employers generally who follow a 
like course, the Attorney General uses the 
following language : 


“In short the question being whether business policy requires 
the Court te approve the rule that a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen is 7pso facto ineligible as an employee of 
the receivers of the Reading Railroad and an officer of the 
Court, the conclusive considerations may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 

“1. The rule is of doubtful value as a preventive of strikes, 
because it leaves emp!oyees toact upon impulse and from pas- 
sion and freed from the restraints of the Brotherhood regula- 
tions. 

“2. The rule is of doubtful value when the Court is the real 
employer, both from the reluctance of the employed to defy the 
Court's authority and from the power of the latter to speedily 
and summarily vindicate it. 

‘3. The rule is of posititively injurioustendency in the disaf- 
fection and discontent engendered among employees by the 
denial to them of rights enjoyed by citizens generally and 
deemed necessary for their security and comfort. 

‘4, The repudiation of the rule, on the other hand, has the 
positive merit (A) of tending to secure for the service the good 
will of employees, thus promoting its efficiency; (B) of recogniz- 
ing the real conditions of the capital and labor problem and the 
fact that labor both has the right to organize and is organized; 
(C) of illustrating the working under the most favorable aus- 
pices of the principle of arbitration as the means of adjusting 
the differences between capital and labor; (D) of demonstrating 
that there is not one law tor one class of the community and an- 
other for another, but the same for all; and of thus tending to 
preserve for the law and for the judiciary by which it is admin- 
istered that general respect and confidence which have always 
been a marked characteristic as well as excellence of our insti- 
tutions.”’ 

Since Mr. Olney has been at the head ofthe 
Law Department in the present Administra- 
tion he has been looked upon and recognized. 
as the attorney for the corporations and rep- 


a 


—— 


eS 
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resenting the corporate idea of business 
methods. We have no proof that he has 
changed his views nor practices in these mat- 
ters, but we believe it our duty to present the 
facts as they are and give credit wherever 
credit may be due. If the Attorney General 
has taken this new attitude as a matter of 
policy, or one of conviction that it is his busi- 
ness ; but, be the cause whatever it may, the 
true facts in the case should be presented to our 
readers and organized labor in general. 

It is best that the representatives of the em- 
ploying, corporate and capitalist class should 
recognize that freedom of action of the workers 
is and must always be the safest means by 
which an evolutionary progress in the condi- 
tion of the wage-worker can be achieved and 
their final emancipation accomplished. 


THE FALLACY OF IT. 


WE are reluctantly compelled to again in- 
flict upon our readers a matter which we re- 
gret, and which only stern necessity compels 
us to. For your sake and for the sake of the 
great cause of labor, we shall be as brief as 
possible. 

In our previous issue we called attention to 
the fact that for some unaccountable reason it 
seemed wise and practicable to the editor of 
the Journal of the Knights of Labor to attack 
the American Federation of Labor, as well as 
its officials. We simply presented in reply 
such facts as we knew to be truthful, and with 
the expression of the request that it would 
conduce more to the interests of labor to be 
tolerant and truthful, gave vent to the hope 
that the matter might end there. 

We shall certainly not bother ourselves 
about, nor indulge in the personal reflections 
which seems to be the stock in trade of our 
contemporary, nor even take notice of its foul 
insinuations; we shall simply, as always, be 
truthful. It is easily seen that an _ effort 
is being made to play upon the credulity of 
some, and to place the responsibility for a lack 
of unity in the labor movement upon the 
shoulders of the trade unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. After 
laboriously building a house of straw, the 
editor asks: ‘‘Why not recognize each other’s 
working cards and organizations?’’ and it is 
to this question to which we desire to make 
reply. 

There is no objection, and never has existed 
any objection to the recognition of each other’s 
organization as such, but the question of the 
recognition of each other’s cards has been one 
contested from time immemorial, and though 
we be or cease to be, the contest will be waged. 

There cannot exist any trade in which two 
organizations claim the same _ jurisdiction 
without conflict, without injury to the work- 


ers. Perhaps our contemporary does not know 
that there never yet existed two organizations 
claiming the same jurisdiction (with a natural 
desire to extend their power and influence) 
that could with any degree of safety occupy 
the same area or field of operations. 

In the conference recently held of the Metal 
Workers’ organizations, a_ brief resume of the 
proceedings of which will be found in another 
column, will be found aptly set forth the very 
gist of the question in controversy. 

This subject of the #utonomy of the trade, by 
the trade unions, and the general recognition 
of this fact by the K. of L., has beena subject 
of contention for vears. Time and again, in 
conferences, and through correspondence, the 
same propositions were made by the Trade 
Unions of America to the Knights of Labor, 
and each time with the same result, that is, 
the refusal of that order to accord to the Trade 
Unions the jurisdiction in their trade affairs. 
We will now cite an important fact, and clearly 
show how untenable is the attitude of our 
contemporary. 

The K. of IL. officers in pursuance to in- 
structions from their Philadelphia convention 
of 1893, called a conference of labor organiza- 
tions in St. Louis, July, 1894. No organiza- 
tion was invited by the K. of L,. except those 
which the officers of that order deemed most 
advisable, and this conference called by them- 
selves ‘disapproved ofthe attitude of the K. of 
I,. upon this question. 

If ever any trade unionists were deluded in- 
to believing that the policy of ‘‘recognition of 
each other’s card’’ between their organizations 
and the K. of L., would or could be carried out, 
the treatment accorded the miners has dispelled 
it. The unity of the miners in ove organiza- 
tion was assured, practically they were .trade 
unionists and Knights. They ‘‘ recognized 
each other’s cards,’’ when, despite the rights 
the miners supposed were guaranteed, other 
organizations of miners were encouraged to 
hold aloof from and be independent of the 
United Mine Workers of America (D. A. 135, 
K. of Iy.). While at the recent convention of 
the K. of L. the miners were refused rep- 
resentation upon the flimsiest of pretexts. The 
true cause of their exclusion being that they 
were known to be committed to certain 
changes in the policy and personnel of the offi- 
cers. 

Our contemporary should understand that 
it is not a subject of desire, whim or fancy of 
any one or few men; itis a right inherent, 
that the trade unions must have jurisdiction 
in their trade affairs uninterfered with by any 
other officer, unquestioned by any other 
authority. There may be room for the Knights 
of Labor. It is possible that the Order may be 
perpetuated, but we venture to assert that un- 
less it agrees to the proposition of the trade 
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unions, 7, ¢. ‘‘that the conduct of trade amfairs 
be conceded to the trade unions, and that the 
field of general discussion or propaganda be 
conceded to the K. of L.’’ there is little hope 
for unity or harmony between these respective 
organizations. 

These matters have been under discussion 
fora long period. We had hoped that the 
time had passed by when it was necessary to 
again discuss them in public print; but inas- 
much as our adyice that the existing dissen- 
sions be not exposed to the enemy, has not 
beev accepted in the same spirit in which it 
was tendered, we were compelled to submit 
these statements to the candid consideration 
of our fellow unionists, our fellow workers 
and sympathizers everywhere. 

This is the whole truth. Will our contem- 
porary be satisfied to let the matter drop here ? 


IN another column of this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we present to our 
readers the views expressed by a number of 
officers of labor organizations as well as of in- 
dividual readers, as to what the Denver Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
should concentrate its efforts upon in order to 
secure the best possible results to the wage 
earners of the country. 

We have received so large a number of let- 
ters in response to our queries that it would 
fill more pages than are contained in this issue 
of the magazine were we to publish them all, 
and where long letters have been written mak- 
ing the same suggestion we have selected afew 
which best express the views of all upon that 
subject. The suggestions are in the main 
creditable to the writers, and furnish much 
food for thought now and hereafter. 


A GATHERING of clergymen who had in- 
vited a trade unionist to tell them how to 
‘‘reach the masses,’’ were urged to patronize 
the union labels of the various labor organiza- 
tions. It was a practical suggestion. A per- 
son who really desires to aid the working peo- 
ple, and who concedes the necessity of their 
organized efforts, should be willing and quick 
to adopt the means they find from experience 
to be most helpful, and which they recommend 
to the co-operating public. 


THE desperate wife of a striking, though 
starving, cloakmaker was fined $10 for assault- 
ing one of the hated scabs. The police justice 
had asked her why she did it, and her tearful 
reply was: ‘‘ How could I help it? My 
children cry for bread. I ask my husband for 
food. He says, ‘Shall I give you the flesh 
from my bones? What can I do when my 
place is taken?’ Then I go out to fight for 
my husband!’’ And the judge fined her ten 
dollars! ‘Ten loaves of btead would have 


been a heavy penalty for her to pay. 


U. S. STRIKE COMMISSION. 

As members of the great and potent force of 
organized labor we are morally bound to give 
credit to each and every one who has the 
ability to recognize and the courage to pro- 
claim the truth concerning any phase of the 
mighty struggle of the workers for emancipa- 
tion. Therefore, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate result of United States interference be- 
tween the railroad managers and the road 
laborers of this country, we have confidence 
that none to-day will refuse to bestow a gen- 
erous meed of praise on Carroll D. Wright and 
his companion commissioners for their lucid 
and conscientibus report on the Chicago strike 
of 1894. 

The strike commission has not considered it 
any part of the object for which it was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to offer any 
commeut on the transparent violation of the 
spirit of Section 4 of Article LV. of the Federal 
Constitution by Sections 5298-9 of the U. S. 
Revised Statutes. The commission simply 
cites the text of the statutes, used with such 
crushing effect to defeat the recent railroad 
strike and to incidently violate the integrity 
of the State of Illinois, and closes the citation 
by the cheering announcement that ‘‘ other 
statutes tend to confer authority in the same 
direction.’’ 

The report opens with a statement of some 
of the losses resulting from the strike. The 
statement is neither as full nor as detailed as it 
might be, since the loss of property suffered 
by the 24 Chicago roads involved is lumped 
together with the hire of U. S. deputy mar- 
shals. While the hire of these marshals is 
recognized asa loss, no mention is made of 
the pay of the 4,000 militia employed or of 
their loss in wages. The loss of wages of 
3,100 Pullman employees is given as $350,000, 
and of 100,000 railroad strikers as $1,389.143. 
The loss of railroad earnings is estimated at 
$4,673,916. 

The number shot dead and fatally wounded 
is given as 12 persons in all; number arrested 
for violation of U. S. statutes relating to con- 
spiracy, etc., 1g0 persons ; number of the fore- 
going against whom indictments were found, 
71; number arrested by the police, during the 
period of the strike, for murder, arson, bur- 
glary, and lesser crimes and offenses, 575. 

It is stated that the total armed force con- 
centrated in Chicago during the strike consist- 
ed of 14,186 men. This force was composed as 
follows: 3,000 police, 4,000. militia 1,936 U, 
S. soldiers, 250 extra deputy sheriffs, and 
5,000 U. S. extra deputy marshals. The re- 
port, as may be expected, is circumspect in 
the charges it brings against any one invested 
with legal authority, but beneath its guarded 
official latiguage it is easy to read the com- 
missioners’ indignation and burning sense of 
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shame at the degradation of the United States 
by the connivance of its judiciary, including 
the vilest hoodlums, the flotsam and jetsam of 
the World’s Fair, with the majesty of the 
federal authority, and permitting them to be 
used Jike unmuzzled bloodhounds in the ser- 
vice of known violators of the law. Under 
this head the report says : 

‘‘United States deputy marshals to the num- 
ber of 3,600, were selected by and appointed at 
the request of the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion and of its railroads. They were armed 
and paid by the railroads, and acted in the 
double capacity of railroad employees and 
United States officers. While operating the 
railroads, they assumed and exercised unre- 
stricted United States authority when so order- 
ed by their employers, or whenever they re- 
garded it as necessary. They were not under 
the direct control of any government official 
while exercising authority. This is placing 
officers of the government under control of a 
combination of railroads. It isa bad precedent, 
that might well lead to serious consequences.’ 

The report comments on the character of the 
other forces employed in the late strike, but 
is not quite so clear concerning the possible 
material forces which may be relied on in future 
conflicts of a like character; it says: “Asa 
body, the police were courageous and efficient. 
That policemen sympathized with strikers 
rather than with the corporations cannot be 
doubted, nor would it be surprising to find the 
same sentiment rife among the military, These 
forces are largely recruited from the laboring 
classes. Indeed, the danger is growing that 
in strike wars between corporations and em- 
ployees, military duty will have to be done by 
others than volunteers from labor’s ranks.’’ 

The General Managers’ Association, which 
is held mainly responsible for the late trouble, 
is described as a voluntary unincorporated 
body formed in 1886, and having as its present 
members the twenty-four roads centering or 
terminating in Chicago. These 40,933 miles of 
road are operated by 221,097 employees, and 
have a capital value of $2,108,552,167, the 
property of 52,088 stockholders. The net 
earnings of the roads amounting to $102,710,- 
917- This association, the report states, has 
no more standing in law than the old Trunk 
Line Pool. It cannot incorporate because 
charters do not authorize roads to form associa- 
tions to fix rates for services and wages, nor to 
force their acceptance, nor to battle with strik- 
ers. If such an association is necessary from 
a business or economic standpoint, the right to 
form and maintain it must come from the State 
that granted its charter. An extension ofthis 


association by admitting to its membership 
roads not running into Chicago and the pro- 
posed legalization of ‘‘pooling’’ would result 
in an aggregation of power dangerous to the 
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people and their liberties, as well as to employ- 
ees and their rights. At least, solong as rail- 
roads are permitted tocombine to fix wages, 
it would be, in the opinion of the commissioner, 
rank injustice to deny the right of railroad 
laborers to unite for similar purposes. 

That the Chicago railroad managers did so 
combine is clearly shown. ‘The managers, 
finding that the men on some roads were urg- 
ing increase to correspond with wages paid on 
other roads, prepared a schedule of the wages 
paid on each of the roads in the Association. 
This scbedule was distributed in November, 
1893. Reductions then commenced on the 
different roads ; it being well understood that 
the Association would assist each road in case 
of trouble by supplying men recruited through 
its agencies to take the places of strikers. 

The commission calls attention to the fact 
that until the railroads set the example a gen- 
eral union of railroad employees was never at- 
tempted. The unions had not gone beyond 
enlisting the men upon different systems in 
separate trade organizations. ‘These neutral- 
ize and check each other, says the report, to 
some extent, and have no such scope for good 
or evil as is possible under the universal idea 
inaugurated by the roads and followed by the 
American Railway Union. 

This last named hody is described as an or- 
ganization with 460 local unions and an al- 
leged membership of 150,000, organized at 
Chicago, June 20, 1893. The theory under- 
lying this movement is that the organization 
of road employees in separate unions, to the 
limited number of 140,000, has ceased to be 
useful or adequate, that the interests of each 
of the 850,000 road employees in the United 
States as to wages, treatment, hours of labor 
and insurance, etc., are common to all, and 
hence all ought to belong to one organization. 
The American Federation of Labor, the report 
says, composed of affiliated unions, with a 
membership of over 500,000, also tends in the 
direction of broader union for labor. 

In March, 1894, the employees of the Pull- 
man Company, being dissatisfied with their 
wages, rent and shop treatment, sought or- 
ganization, and were received in the American 
Railway Union, On May7 and 9g, a com- 
mittee of 46 from all the departments of the 
Pullman works waited on the management 
and urged the restoration of wages to the basis 
of June, 1893. ‘Thecompany refused this, and 
on the next day, May 10, three of the com- 
mittee were laid off on the plea of lack of werk. 
On the same evening, the 19 local unions at 
Pullman, met and, contrary to the advice of 
the general officers of the A. R. U., voted to 
strike at once. 

A convention of the A. R. U. was held with 
open doors at Chicago, commencing June 9. 
On June 21 the delegates assembled, under in- 
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structions from their local unions, unani- 
mously voted to stop handling Pullman cars 
unless the company would consent to arbitra- 
tion. On June 26 the boycott and strike 
began. July 2 an injunction was issued by the 
United States Cotfrt, enjoining the officers of 
the A. R. U. from using force or persuasion 
to induce railroad employees to refuse or fail 
to perform their duties. July 7 the officers were 
indicted, arrested and held under $10,000 
bail. July 13 they were attached for contempt 
of the United States Court in disobeying its 
injunction. July 12, at the request of the A. 
R. U., the executive of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and some twenty-five executive 
officers of its chief affiliated national unions, 
met in Chicago, and the situation being laid 
before them, the conference issued a strong 
and temperate address, advising those of 
other trades out in sympathy on strike to re- 
turn to work, where possible, and urging that 
labor should organize more generally and 
combine more closely, in view of eventuali- 
lies. 

The commission confirms in the strongest 
manner the worst accusations of hypocrisy, 
selfishness and chicanery with which the Puil- 
man Company has been so often charged. 
Referring to the employees of that company, 
the commission declares that the dignified, 
manly and conservative conduct of those em- 
ployees in the midst of excitement and threat- 
ened starvation is worthy of the highest type 
of citizenship, to deny which is to forswear 
patriotism and to declare this government and 
its people a failure. 

The report also unequivocally declares that 
no evidence has been adduced that the offi- 
cers of the A. R, U. at any time participated 
in or advised intimidation, violence or destruc- 
tion of property, and that the attacks upon 
corporations and monopolies by the leaders in 
their speeches were similar to those to be 
found in the magazines and industrial papers 
of the day. 

Having endeavored to give the salient 
points of this magnificent vindication of the 
part played by organized labor during the re- 
cent crisis, we lay down the report more than 
ever convinced that this country has entered 
on the most perilous period of her history, 
and that nothing can save this people and 
nation from despotism and anarchy but the 
wisest and most energetic action on the part 
of her trade unions. 


In 1893 the Legislature of Minnesota en- 
acted a law protecting workingmen in their 
right to join labor organizations. The law 


provided that any corporation formed in the 
State should not by itself or through its agents 
require or demand from any employee the sur- 


render of any right or privilege permitted by 
law. 

The Commissioner of Labor of the State, 
Mr. Powers, prosecuted the officers of the 
‘* Soo’’ railroad on behalf of J. A. Reich un- 
der the provisions of the law, he having been 
discharged because of his membership in the 
union of his trade. The counsel for the road 
raised the question of the constitutionality of 
the law and the court dismissed the plea and 
declared the law valid and constitutional. 
Commissioner Powers has had typewritten 
copies made of the brief prepared by the at- 
torneys in the case, and where necessary, a 
copy can be obtained by applying to him for 
the same, providing of course that it is in- 
tended to be used for the enactment of a law 
upon the same lines or for the defense of 
workers before the courts. 


‘* Wer have nothing to arbitrate,’’ said the 
Railway Managers’ Association. So say the 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Association, It is the 
old, old story. During the recent spinners’ 
strike in Fall Rivér and New Bedford two at- 
tempts to bring about friendly conferences be- 
tween the employers and the workers—at- 
tempts made by the Mayor of New Bedford 
in one instance and by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Mediation in the other—were failures 
because the stiff-necked employers would not 
respond to the invitations. In New York City 
the Cloak Manufacturers ‘‘ declined with 
thanks’’ the tender of mediatory services made 
by the Council of Mediation and Conciliation. 
The employees were willing and ready to sub- 
mit their case. The manufacturers ‘‘ pre- 
sumptively ’’—in legal parlance—had no de- 
fense to make; therefore they kept out of 
court. And now Public Opinion’s verdict 
should be, ‘‘ judgment by default’’ against the 
manufacturers. 


WE are pained to announce the death of 
Edward Sutcliffe, the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. As a faithful 
servant of the Society, an ardent believer in 
union principles, intensely devoted to its inter- 
ests, and having no other conception of duty 
than its strict and rigid performance, he was 
a model member, and in his death the trade 
union movement loses the services of one ofits 
best devotees. During his 43 years of mem- 
bership he was always active. He continued 
at duty up to the last hours of his life, so that 
it can be well said of him, ‘‘always in harness, 
he died in harness.’’ ° 


A NUMBER of delegates to the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention will meet at the Briggs 
House, corner Fifth ave. and Randolph st., 
Chicago, Ill., at 8 o'clock Friday evening, 
Dec. 7th, and in a hody take the 9.30 train on 
the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 16, 1894. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, Pres. A. Ff. of L., 14 
Clinton Place, New York : 

DKAR Srr—At a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress held last week it was decided that two 
delegates should be sent from the Committee 
to the Convention at America. Mr. D. Holmes 
(the Chairman) and Mr. John Burns, M. P. 
(the Vice-Chairman), were the two elected, 
and I was requested to write and ask you the 
date of the Convention. Will you kindly 
oblige by letting me have date and any parti- 
culars at your early convenience. 

With fraternal greetings, I am yours faith- 
fully, S. Woops, Secretary, 

7 
NEw York, Oct. 16, 1894. 
Mr. Samuel Woods, Sec y Parliamentary Com- 
mittee British Trade Union Congress, ro 
Buckingham St., Strand, London, /:ng. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—Mr. Henry Lloyd, 


who, on behalf of the American Federation of 


Laber, conveyed our fraternal greetings to the 
British trade unionists, at their recent Congress 
in Norwich, informed me upon his arrival that 
the Congress directed the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to send a representative to the Denver 


Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor. 

The cable dispatches published in the daily 
press of Sunday and yesterday stated that Mr. 
John Burns has been appointed by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to act in this capacity. 
Having this in mind I cabled you yesterday 
the following: ‘‘ Assemble, London, Eng. 
Has Burns been deputed to come to Denver 
Convention Federation? If so, when will he 
leave England ? Cable at our expense whether 
he desires us to make arrangements for lecture 
tour here, and also if before or after Conven- 
tion.’’ 

You are no doubt aware that two years ago 
the A. F. of L. extended an invitation to Mr. 
Jehn Burns to visit the United States upon a 
lecture tour, and that he was restrained trom 
accepting by reason of engagements to our fel- 
low. workers in England. It should therefore 
be superfluous to say that it is entirely grati- 
fying for the information to reach us that Mr. 
Burns has been selected as the representative 
of the trade unionists of Great Britain to visit 
us, and to have him meet the trade unionists 
of America in Convention assembled, as well 
as to give our fellow workers an opportunity 
of hearing one of England’s representative 
workingmen, 

The object of my cablegram, and primarily 
of this letter, is to receive official verification 
of this report, and if it is true, to ascertain Mr. 
Burns’ wishes in so far as arranging a tour for 
him in the United States is concerned. 

Permit me to express our hearty apprecia- 


tion of the cordial and fraternal greeting and 
reception accorded to Mr. Lloyd, and to assure 
you that every effort will be made to make 
Mr. Burns’ stay among us pleasant and suc- 
cessful. I also beg you to accept my heartiest 
congratulations upon your ebection to the secre- 
taryship of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trade Unions. 

Hoping that a closer tie of friendship and 
fraternity will result from the interchange of 
representatives, and that a brighter day may 
soon be inaugurated for the workers of the 
world, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
*? 
NEw YorK, Oct. 16, 1894. 
Mr. John Burns, 108 Lavender Hill, Battersea, 
London, Eng.: 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND—I beg to enclose 
herein a copy of a letter I have just mailed to 
Mr. Samuel Woods, Secretary Parliamentary 
Committee British Trade Union Congress, and 
I ask you to accept it as equally addressed to 
yourself Iam awaiting official advice as to 
your appointment, and will no doubt receive a 
cablegram from Mr. Woods at his earliest con- 
venience. Without doubt Mr. Woods will 
consult you before replying. Of course I have 
no doubt as to the authenticity ofthe dispatch 
announcing your selection to come to this 
country, more especially since it is sent here 
over the signature of Mr. Ballard Smith, 

I presume that inasmuch as a trip to the 
United States does not often occur in the life 
time of a representative workingman, that you 
would be pleased to utilize the opportunity 
presented to comply with the request con 
tained in the invitation extended to you some 
time ago, and that is, to give the workingmen 
of America the opportunity to see and hear 
you, and to be benefited by your advice and 
counsel, I repeat in substance what I stated 
in my invitation then, that Iam confident that 
the workingmen of America will accord you 
a greeting which few men would receive. 

I should be pleased to have you communicate 
with me fully and freely as to your desires and 
wishes, and how much time you will be able 
to spend with us, and also when you con 
template leaving for these shores. 

Anticipating with keenest pleasure the op- 
portunity we will have of meeting and greet 
ing you, and trusting that your journey may 
be both safe and pleasant, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
*e 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 21, 1894. 

DEAR Mr. Gomprers—Mr. Holmes and 

myself have been elected to attend your con- 
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ference at Denver, Colorado, in December 
next. 

My stay in America cannot be very long, 
but whilst there I will be pleased to help 
labor organization, irrespective of section or 
organization, all I can during my stay. 

I would be pleased if you would tell me by 
return the arrangements you have made. We 
will land, of course, at New York, where you 
and others will meet us. What 1s the pro- 
gramme sketched out and arrangements set- 
tled? Let us know promptly either by cable 
or letter. 

Send me on vour report, which I will regard 
as confidential till read by you at Congress. 
It is important that I should know where you 
are. Kindly send also copies of other organi- 
zations’ reports, and any information that 
gives a general view of the labor situation. 
I hope to bring Mrs. Burns with me. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN BuRNS. 


+. 


The following telegram is self-explanatory: 
‘‘New York, Nov. 7, 1894. 
To Grover Cleveland, President, Washington, 
pC. 

Without much concert of effort by organ- 
ized labor the people have answered at the 
polls your assumption of an unconstitutional 
and unwarrantable use of the military power 
to crush labor. Though the change may 
benefit us little, the rebuke will nevertheless 
be appreciated and remembered. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS.”’ 
*?- 


The Printer’s “ Devil,’’ Jim. 


BY FRANK L. STANTON, 

He was the ‘‘ devil ’—that boy Jim; 

Couldn't do anything good with him. 

Rough and ragged, for mischief ripe, 

Running errands, distributing type; 

Pelting the neighbors on their heads 

With brand new “furniture,” ‘slugs’ and “leads” 
From early morning to evening dim. 

He was the *‘devil’’—that boy, Jim."’ 


Editor whaled him—all no good ! 

Head as hard as a stick of wood. 

Just burst out in a toud * Hooray !’t 

And went right on in his don’t care way 
But once—when the train was passing by, 
And the editor’s child on the track—Oh my! 
Jim—he rushed with the same don’t care 
Right in front of the engine there | 


Child was saved, but where was Jim ? 

With flaming lanterns they looked for him, 
While the people trembled and held their breath, 
Under the engine, crushed to death !’’ 

There in the dust and grime he lay- 

Jim! . . . he had given his life away ! 

Not much need of their tears for him ; 

He was an angel—that boy, Jim !’’ 





Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions is invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Not responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents, 


NEw YorK, November ro, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

The approaching congress of trades unions, under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Labor, to 
be held at Denver during next month, and at which 
representatives of organized labor in all its branches, 
not only in North America but from many other parts 
of the world, notably the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, to be represented by their two greatest of 
leaders of the workingmen of England, John Burns 
and Keir Hardie, is attracting as much, aye, even more, 
attention to matters appertaining to the rights and 
privileges of those who belong to the industrial masses 
than did the great international congress of labor 
which was held last year at the World's Fair at Chi- 
cago. 

The presence of Messrs. Burns and Hardie will re- 
call to the minds of those who will be in attendance 
the great mine and dock strikes which have occurred 
in the principle cities of England during the past few 
years, aud of the active part taken in them by these 
two great exponents of the rights of organized labor, 
and the addresses to be made before the convention 
by these two leaders will without doubt be among the 
most interesting of the session, and, let us hope, fruit- 
ful of discussion, and legislation by which the con- 
dition of the daily toilers both here and abroad will 
be greatly improved. 

The great strikes which have occurred in the iron 
and coal mines, mills, workshops and railroads in the 
United States within the past few years, such as the 
miners’ strikes in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and other States, the terrible strike which occur- 
red on the railroads in the West during the past sum- 
mer, and which owed its beginning to the fact that 
the head of the Pullman car manufacturing company, 
like his famous prototype of Homestead fame, was 
unable to induce those who had by their labor been 
the means of building up his great car manufacturing 
plant to willingly believe that it was eminently pre- 
sumptuous for them to think that they, as working- 
men, had any reason, under the laws of the State of 
which they were citizens and formed an integral part, 
to consider that they had any individual right to ac- 
quire legal title to such real or personal property as 
they might desire to possess; the still unsettled con- 
ditions in the mills of New Bedford, Fall River, Taun- 
ton and other textile manufacturing centres iu, the 
New England States, and which have involved mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of capital and many thousands 
of working men and women ina long and tedious 
strike ; and, in conclusion, and it may be said, asa 
natural result of the above mentioned series of dis- 
agreements and dissensions between capital and la- 
bor, the courageous battle now being waged by the 
garment workers of various kinds here in New York, 


. 
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and which has had its echoes in Boston, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, for shorter hours of la- 
bor and better compensation for the fruits of their 
toil—-as natural and simple an example of cause and 
effect as even the most superficial student of the laws 
of economics can demonstrate—these and many other 
matters of like import, will furzish much food for dis- 
cussion at the coming congress. 

The issuance of omnibus injunctions by Federal 
Judges depriving, with one sweep of the pen, hurdreds 
and.mayhap thousands of American citizens of their 
liberty for no other offense than that they dared to 
exercise their prerogative as freemen and lay down 
their tools and quit work rather than submit to what 
to them appeared to be a too pernicious desire on the 
part of their employers to decrease their weekly 
wage, and thereby deprive them not only of what few 
little luxuries they might be able to indulge in, butin 
many instances of their homes, personal belongings, 
and even the most necessary articles to existence; the 
unprecedented, and to millions of laboring people at 
least, unconstitutional action of the President in 
transcending the authority conferred on the Chief 
Executives of the several States as commander-in- 
chief of the militia, in issuing orders placing the 
great industrial mart of the Western country under 
military ban, under pretext—and it is remarkable 
how quick a law can be found, created or conjured to 
meet contingencies of this nature—of enforcing the 
inter-State commerce law; these, and many other 
subjects of interest to all who take a deep concern in 
the true welfare of themselves and others will engross 
the time of the members of the convention, and will 
surely receive more conscientious. deliberate and wise 
consideration than has ever been allotted to such 
measures in the so-called legislative bodies of the 
States and Congress, which are, alas, in too many 
cases, nothing more nor less than a burlesque on 
popular government, and beneficial only in exposing 
to the view of a too credulous people the manner and 
mode of establishment of tyrannical despotisms. 

Matters of finance will also, in all probability, be 
considered, but as there is yet too great a difference 
in the matter of recompense for the various classes of 
labor in all parts of this and other countries it is dif- 
ficult to foresee how any practical action on this sub- 
ject can be taken until such time as an international 
understanding has been reached by the laboring 
people in America, Europe and Asia relative to a sys- 
tem of interchange of articles of commerce and trade 
between the several peoples of the world than has yet 
been evolved. 

In bringing these few general remarks to a close, 
Mr. President, I shall summarize them as briefly as 
possible, and incidentally submit a few suggestions 
which I trust may be of some service in helping to 
create, by means of the great congress soon to con- 
vene, and over which it shall be your distinguished 
honor to preside, amore harmonious understanding by 
working men and men of those matters to which 
their time and attention is daily given, that they may 
heréafter enjoy a more just and lasting reward for 
their devotion to their duties as citizens, brothers and 
sisters than has heretofore seemed to be possible. 

In the first place, deliberate, thoughtful and posi- 
tive expression should be made on the relations of 
the lawful militia of the State and nation—not over- 
looking private armed forces and municipal police- 
men—to the citizens thereof, in the matter of the 


right of all to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ 

Next in importance would be an international 
agreement among the representatives of organized 
labor that they would use their utmost influence to, 
at as early a date as possible, have passed by their 
respective governments a law that no building could 
be used for any manufactaring purpose whatever for 
more than seventy-two (72) hours in any one week 
and, if practicable, for a shorter time. By doing 
this, excessive over-production would be greatly 
restricted, capital would not fluctuate so much, labor 
would be more steadily employed and at more certain 
and better compensation, and in addition it would 
incidentally give employment to a vast amount of 
idle labor in erecting buildings for manufacturing 
purposes, additional machinery to equip the same, 
houses for purposes of residence, buildings for general 
business, uses, laying out and construction of roads, 
waterways and railroads; and in this way open to use 
much land that is at the present time of no apparent 
value whatever, bnt which can and should be utilized 
for the general good. 

To do this will, of course, require some vigorous, 
though conservative and patient effort, more es- 
pecially in those countries which are not like us, 
bleesed by a republican form of government. But as 
the alleged rights of so-called royalty do not now re- 
ceive that servile recognition formerly accorded by 
the people living under monarchical systems; there is 
no occasion for the free and independent (?) people of 
these glorious United States to imagine that they are 
very greatly in the van of other nations in the march 
of universal progress. Finally, and to my mind, not 
of the least importance, it might be well for the mem- 
bers of the Congress to consider if, instead of trades 
unionists giving their time to the bringing about of 
an agreement among the different nations concerning 
the relative value to be placed on gold and silver, as 
currency to be used to facilitate exchange of commerce 
between nations, they would not he serving their in- 
terests in a more practical, common sense way by en- 
deavoring to have abolished the time-honored and 
barbaric custom of compelling a mortgagee who is 
compelled, by reason of foreclosure or other cause, to 
relinquish his titles on the property in his possession, 
to accept only such amount above the face value of 
the mortgage as he may be able to obtain at forced 
sale. The market price of commodities, such as food, 
clothing, etc., of merchandise, stocks, bonds and all 
other kinds of collateral are at all times liable to vary, 
but the face value of a mortgage, like the President’s 
or Pantatas’ income, is impaired by nothing short of 
a revolution. Why this is soI never could under- 
stand, and I amsatisfied that thousands of industrious 
workingmen who have been compelled to sacrifice 
their beloved homes during the financial depression of 
the past two years are likewise at a loss to com- 
prehend why it should be so, In order, therefore, 
to secure a more equitable dispensation of justice in 
this regard I would suggest, ifit shall meet with your 
approbation, that all subordinate trade unions, 
through their members individually and collectively 
exert their influence with the members of the Legis- 
latures in their respective States to have a law passed 
providing that when a mortgage is placed on record 
the amount disbursed in cash by the mortgagee in 
securing title to the property shall also be recorded, 
and that upon the sale of the property, should the 
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property sell for more than the original cost to wit, 
face value of mortgage and cost outlay, that both 
mortgagee and mortgagor should be entitled to share 
in the surplus in such proportion as the amount in- 
vested by each hhs to the total cost of purchase (ex- 
clusive of recording fees), and should the property 
sell for less than the original total cost both the mort- 
gagee and mortgagor to be required to bear their 
proper proportion of the deficiency. 

This would have a tendency to curtail, and, per- 
haps, effectually check the acquisition of vast amounts 
of valuable realty by those who make a specialty of 
such investments, and who are slowly but surely, de- 
veloping into as powerful and pitiless a class of tyrants 
in this country as ever people in other countries have 
been, by force of circumstances, compelled to tolerate. 
The origin of the outrageous system is here briefly 
explained ; likewise the remedy. Are the members 
of the all-powerful American Federation of Labor 
prepared to exert their influence to prevent the con- 
tinuance of this accursed system, which has enchained 
the peasants in monarchical countries for many 
weary centuries? Let us sincerely hope they will 
resolve to shatter the shackles without any undue de- 
lay. Joun T. DONNELLY. 


NEWARK, N, J., Nov. 6, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 


The Essex Trades Council of Newark, N. J., the 
first central labor body to adopt and operate under 
the Consumers’ Circle system, has just victori- 
ously emerged from a contest with untair men, in 
which Circle methods and Circle principles proved 
their unassailable qualities. From start to finish it 
was what some have termed a scientific boycott, but it 
was really a let-alone campaign with all the latest im- 
provements. 

The newspapers of Newark were for several years 
all union print until a few months ago when the New- 
ark 7imes, the only English morning paper, decided 
to break away from union control in order to cheapen 
production. Union men were locked out and ** rats”’ 
manned the cases. A conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the other newspapers as to everything f vora- 
ble to the side of the union, led the fair men to believe 
that there was a hidden yet concerted movement to 
break up the typos’ organization, the 7imes office 
being merely placed upon the outermost skirmish 
line, Energetic and prompt measures became neces- 
sary. 

The Trades Council issued a circular to the Fair 
public, stating that inasmuch as the 7imes had de- 
clared a boycott against union labor, it was evident 
that union support and affiliations were distasteful to 
it, and asking all friends of Fair labor to keep their 
dollars circulating only where union trade would be 
appreciated. 

Beyond the formal issue of this request to the busi- 
ness people and consumers of the city, nothing was 
done. There was no ofhcial or authorized visitation 
of advertisers or patrons of the paper, no noisy dem- 
onstrations, no violence, no threats, nor any of the 
usual accompaniments of worn-out boycott methods. 

The business public, through the monthly Fair- 
Purchase reports of the Council and other Circle liter- 
ature, had been made aware of the fact that the dol- 


lars and votes of Fair men were wending their way in 
solid phalanx, with some degree of particularity, only 
to those who were friendly to Fair labor’s cause. 

This preliminary training of the public stood ihe 
Council in good stead. At the end of the first week 
after the official announcement appeared, the 77mes 
looked as though struck by a cyclone, and moved not 
an inch toward its former prosperous appearance until 
the office again became Fair. 

The proprietors of the paper sought the sheltering 
arms of the law, the Chancery Court was appealed to 
and an injunction without special ado secured against 
all the unions, jointly and severally, represented in 
the central body, peremptorily ordering them to ab- 
stain from boycotting, under severe penalties. 

Having great respect for the law, especially when 
it presented itself in this awe-inspiring form, the 
members of the Council paid strict heed to the in- 
junction, passed formal resolutions certifying to their 
peaceful and law-abiding intentions and—continued 
to do precisely as they had done before, they carried 
their dollars to those tradesmen who were friendly to 
their cause and sent them every month a statement of 
the amounts the various unions had expended in the 
patronage of their friends. To bring trade to those 
who were upon the Council’s side could surely not be 
construed as a criminal and indictable offense. 

The injunction was literally obeyed. No one 
harmed a hair of the head of any of the 7imes’ sup- 
porters, as no one got near enough to even touch 
them, they were given the widest possible berth. But 
more and more of dollars came rolling in to those 
who stood by the Council. It was found to pay ex- 
ceedingly well to be npon the side of organized Fair 
custom, which was united fair labor in its most at- 
tractive guise. And money talked. 

Despite the fullest protection that the law could 
possibly. reuder, the 7imes management found that 
the stream of money flowing into its office from pat- 
rons, subscribers and advertisers, was getting less and 
less in volume, and as it shrank to dribblets a whole 
flood of eloquence was let loose. Under its gentle, 
persuasive influence the officers of the union were 
sought out, terms asked, terms given. and now in face 
of the fact that the Chancery Court injunction still 
continues in fullest force, never having been dissolved, 
the office of the Newark Morning Times is again 
union, and from top to bottom. 

So was the cure of this particular industrial malady 
effected, but as prevention is ever to be preferred, to 
forestall any further trouble of this descriptiofi, the 
Essex Trades Council is now more energetically than 
ever engaged in building up around every Fair estab- 
lishment in the City of Newark a solid wall of certi- 
fied union purchases, so that the folly of ever striking 
against the organized market that is supporting him 
is made most strikingly apparent to every proprietor 
and employer with whom the members of the Essex 
Trades Council, as co-operating conjoint Fair Pro- 
ducers and Fair Consumers, have entered into direct 
business relations. . 

Take heed of your friends. Let your enemies shift 
for themselves. The consuming dollar, circumspectly 
spent, is the best protector of your interests. 


Ln hoc signo $, Labor omnia vincit. 
Fraternally yours, 


HENRY A. BECKMEYAR, Secretary. 
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HIAWATHA, KAN., Oct. 28, 1894. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 


Your favor of October roth received and contents 
noted ; also ‘A Bill, H. R., Roll No. 7756.’ In reply 
will say, our order, as well as all other railway frater- 
nities, is handicapped to a considerable extent in this 
particular departure, in that our constitution prohibits 
such discussions, I have on several occasions brought 
up such matters, after lodge was regularly closed, as! 
did in the case at hand. This bill, in our opinion, 
would be productive of great value to the toiling 
masses and in keeping with the best interests of the 
country, and considered from a healthy business 
standpoint would promote the confidence so much 
desired between labor and capital. There is a mighty 
wave of discontent rolling over this country in which 
capital and labor alike are tossed farther and farther 
apart as the mighty wave rolls on. Could we now 
by some means pour oil upon these troubled waters 
and say, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’ the sun of universal! pros- 
perity would soon shed its welcome halo around us. 
In the proposed Commission of Twenty-one, repre- 
senting, as it is intended, the different and important 
interests of the country is, in my opinion one, and a 
very feasible plan for bringing together these con- 
flicting minds and arranging all differences to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 


I think it would be highly beneficial for concerted 
action in all these matters. For instance, if you are 
aware of any wholesome law or bill, rather, which is 
pending passage, or about to be introduced, or con- 
templated, you should endeavor to interest the entire 
Fraternities of the country, and bring all the moral 
suasion possible to bear for its success. 


Right here I wish to make mention of one or two 
things which have cursed this country till forbearance 
almost ceases to be a virtue. And much of the trouble 
we experience to-day can be laid at itsdoor. The in- 
vention of labor-saving machinery from time to time 
has made a surplus of laborers, and mechanics as 
well. This, with the importation of ‘‘ Pauper Labor 
from Europe,’”’ has produced an over-production of 
labor. - This can only be remedied by a rigid restric- 
tion of immigration for the next twenty-five years, 
and allow no foreigner to land on our shores who has 
less than $1,000. And should this be done at once it 
would then be several years before we could see any 
marked difference, as the surplus is too great. If 
there were no ‘‘ scabs "’ to be obtained strikes would 
not last twenty-four hours. And if all were em- 
ploved few would care to ‘‘scad.’’ Therefore, in a 
few years, with immigration restricted properly, this 
state of affairs would be realized ! 


I hope you will pardon me for occupying so much 
of your time with this rambling epistle, but I am 
deeply interested in the welfare of labor, and have, 
therefore, presumed to give a few of my “ ideas.”’ 
In conclusion, will say, should be pleased to hear from 
you at any time; and especially when I can be of 
service in the advancement of down-trodden labor. 
I will bring the entire membership of this Order in 
the State of Kansas to bear on any measures in which 
you deem our assistance acceptable. 


I am, fraternally yours, 
lL. Ll. HASsEtTT, Sec’y 104, 
Brotherhood R. R, Trainmen. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONISY. 


St. ANTHONY PARK, MINN., Nov. 14, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

In reply to the question asked in your November 
issue, ‘‘ What, in your judgment, are the most im- 
mediate measures that the Denver Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor should concentrate its 
efforts upon to attain ?’’ It seems to me that plank 
ten should be so modified in its wording as to free it 
of its present uncertainty of meaning. What are the 
“means of production and distribution?’’ Reduced 
to its simplest elements all prdduction is the result of 
labor applied to the natural resources of the earth. 
The means of production are therefore two, viz. : 

I. Labor. 

II. Natural resources of the earth. 

As plank ten cannot possibly mean the collective 
ownership of labor, the only rational interpretation is 
the collective ownership of the natural resources of 
the earth. 

This interpretation is in harmony with that portion 
of the People’s Party platform which declares, “ The 
land, including all the natural resources of the earth, 
is the common inheritance of all the people, and 
should not be monopolized for speculative purposes.”’ 

Tosay that the land is the common inheritance is 
to state a truism that none can deny. The great 
problem is how to secure to each man his equal right 
to use the earth ; in other words, how to secure to each 
man the means of production, so that he can apply his 
labor and satisfy his needs. 

After many years of most earnest study, I have 

reached the conclusion that the only practical and 
simple way of solving this problem is by the so-called 
** single tax.’’ 
With the single tax in operation, no man would care 
to monopolize land that he did not use. Land mono- 
poly would be impossible—it wouldn’t pay, With the 
single tax in operation, users of land would find their 
burden greatly reduced. Speculators would find theirs 
greatly increased. There would be no profit in hold- 
ing land idle—more profit in using. Land in use 
means men at work and the labor problem solved. 
Idle land means idle men. 

Let the Federation, therefore. follow the.lead of the 
K. of L. and demand the single tax. Then go to work 
and getit. It is easy toget. In most States only aslight 
change in the law will permit towns, villages, cities 
or counties to adoptit. The thing will work itself after 
that, just as it is in New Zealand, where they adopted 
a part of the single tax three or four years ago, and it 
works so well that they are almost unanimous for 
more. 

Think of this, my brethren, and when you meet at 
Denver, demand that industry be untaxed and that 
the holders of valuable lots, lands, mines, forests, etc., 
be forced, by the single tax, to pay to the people the 
value which is due tothe presence of the people and 
their necessity for land to use. 

Of course all highways—the ‘‘ means of distribu- 
tion ’’—should be made public property as soon as 
possible, but that question is of less importance than 
to get the land out of the hands of speculators and 
into the hands of users) Then again, the single tax 
would soon tax the water out of railway stocks and 
make it easier for the people to get them when they 
want them. 

Do one thing at a time and do first things first. 

Yours for justice, 
C. J. BUELL. 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I., Nov. 2, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

Dear Sir :—I gather from the current number of 
the FEDERATIONIST that ‘‘a circular has recently 
been issued from the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor calling upon the officers of the National 
and local trade and labor unions to give statistical in- 
formation concerning a number of the most vital 
questions and conditions affecting the wage earners.’’ 

To the close of this circular I also understand that 
the following question has been appended: What 
in your judgment are the most immediate measures 
that the Denver Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should concentrate its efforts upon to 
attain ? 

You have also suggested the order of precedence of 
the aforesaid measures by the following questions; 
What is of firstimportance? What is of second im- 
portance? And what is of third importance? 

I will now answer these questions in the order in 
which they have been put. Of first importance I 
consider the purification of the ballot. Of second 
importance I consider to have men elected to Con- 
gress who will represent labor and not capital. Of 
third importance I consider the political and social 
education of the masses. 

‘As long as corruption among the representatives 
of our Government is made possible, as long as men’ 
prefer ‘‘ boodle’’ to principle, as long as office con- 
tinues to be the football of politics, as long as our. 
electians are a byword and a reproach in every 
man’s mouth, as long as millionaires go to Congress 
to represent labor, and as long as the political and 
social education of the masses is left to the classes, 
just so long will any measure proposed with a view 
to bettering the conditions of labor prove unavailing. 
Until these blemishes on our body politic and social 
have been elimanated we need not look for any ma- 
terial advancement of the labor question, 

As you have limited the output of my ideas on this 
subject to 500 words, I will retire within a safe mar- 
gin of that number. Very respectfully yours, 

F, H. BURVESON. 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 3, 1894, 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ;- 

The maritime population of East Boston were respon- 
sible for defeating Congressman J. H. O'Neill for the 
renomination which in this district is equivalent to an 
election, This is one result of the visit of Andrew 
Furuseth to Boston, as when liere he recited the fact 
of Congressman O' Neill’s hostility to the Maguire bills 
for the better protection of seamen referred to in your 
last issue, and the writer. who desires to. be nameless, 
suggested that it was possible to so defeat him, and 
accordingly took such steps at Mr. Furuseth’s request 
as materially assisted in bringing about the desired 
result. Mr. O'Neill was a member of the committee 
on merchant marine and fisheries, which had the Ma- 
guire bills under consideration, and he was decidedly 
unfavorable to them, as was stated by Mr, Furuseth 
at a meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union. 
Score one for the sailors. His successor will vote for 
the sailors’ bills. 


Fraternally yours, 
No SAILor, But UNIONIST. 


NEw YorK, Nov. 8, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST— 

The only suggestion I care to make as to future 
policy is, that at the Denver Convention the A. F, of 
L,. will settle for a time the question of conservatism, 
liberalism, or radicalism, each policy has its followers. 

Presumably the great judge majority will settle the 
matter, but how? Ifthe combined forces of conser- 
vatism and liberalism outnumber the radical element 
in votes, then, at least, the present policy will con- 
tinue. The same discontent will prevail, the same 
agitation will go on. There will be no settled feeling 
in the organization. If on the other hand the radical 
delegates outnumber the combined elements, the 
organization is to take a decided political stand, to 
which the conservatives and liberals will not take 
kindly to. “They must swallow the dose!’’ cry the 
victors. ‘‘We will not!’’ retort the vanquished. There 
can be no decided decision either way, and retain co- 
hesive organization. You have an opportunity to dis- 
play such tact and diplomacy and win the admiration of 
all, and that is to compromise on the following basis: 
Start an auxiliary organization, an educational insti- 
tution. Let those who have voted, and they who 
believe in the political program submitted by the 
A. F. of L., join it at their own volition, admit to 
membership none but members of the A. F. of L, 
Charge a nominal fee as dues to cover necessary ex- 
penses. Open the doors to all Federation members 
without charge. Appoint lecturers, and make such 
other arrangements as will be necessary to spread the 
light. This will not destroy the Trades Unions, as the 
conservatives assert. Political action will. And at 
the same time ought to satisfy a reasonable radical. 
Whether it will prove good policy to admit as mem- 
bers people who are not affiliated with the A, F, of L. 
you should consider and decide if possible. 

Fraternally, 
S. H, JACOBSON, 


Boston, Oct. 29, 1594. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

Dear Sir—I return herewith, filled out as best I can 
do it with data available, the blank which you sent 
me. Our president is away, to be gone some days, 
so I could not get his signature to it. 

In further reply to your question as to what meas- 
ures the Denver Convention should concentrate its 
effurts upon, I would say the work of organization is 
now the most important. All the money expended 
during the coming year should go towards defraying 
the expenses of organizing locals in all trades. Then 
get the locals into international bodies, and get all 
international bodies whose members work at one 
trade, or in one industry (such as railroad work, 
mining, wood working, leather working, etc.), con- 
solidated into one body, and all these bodies into the 
Federation. Then organized labor will be in a posi- 
tion to make its power felt as an’ ARMY, whereas 
under present conditions, while they continue fight- 
ing in squads and detachments they will continue to 
get knocked out. * i 

It is no doubt true, as many enthusiastic labor or- 
ganization members assert, that by proper political 
action the workers of America can have conditions to 
their own liking ; but this cold fact is apparent to all 
thinking men: The workingmen voters don't know 
enough to take this proper political action; and fur- 
thermore, the advocates of this political policy don’t 
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all know just what they themselves want, and being 
divided among themselves are not qualified to teach 
others. Men can best acquire knowledge on subjects, 
political or otherwise, by having the opportunity to 
learn for themselves. This can and will be furnished 
them through a reduction of the hours of labor. By 
taking the children out of the shops where the parents 
should be contentedly employed at good wages, and 
compelling these children to attend school, so that 
-future generations may have an education such as 
their parents did not possess, and lacking which they 
have been handicapped in the contest with those who 
have controlled the product of their skill and toil, the 
best possible good will be accomplished. 

By using its energies to bring about the success of 
such practical measures as these, the Convention will 
accomplish much more for the real benefit of labor 
than if it spends its time discussing theories, many of 
which cannot in our day be put into practice, for the 
reason that very few, if any, of the advocates of these 
theories, especially the ones which relate to collective 
ownership of the world’s resources, would know how 
to control or direct the management of these things, 
even if they could be attained without any struggle 
whatever. Fraternally yours, 

E. L. DALEY, Gen. Sec’y, 
Lasters’ Protective Union of America, 
FLUSHING, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

Taking the ordinary individual as a criterion one 
would be surprised to find how few have any definite 
idea what pattern making is, and what sort of business 
it isconnected with. At the first mention of the word 
a sort of vague impression enters the mind that it must 
be something connected with the construction of ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, but to the man who is fami- 
liar with the iron industries it is not an enigma. That 
member of the firm upon whom devolves the duty of 
inventing new machinery and improving on what 
they have already in use, conveys his ideas to the 
draughtsman, who lays it out in practical and proper 
proportions on paper and from this drawing the pat- 
tern maker must shape and build out of wood all the 
various pieces which when cast in iron go to make up 
the ponderous and intricate machinery with which 
our factories abound. It seems strange but it is never- 
theless a fact that a vast majority of the people never 
have considered that it is necessary to make all of 
these various machines from wood. The pattern maker 
allowing for shrinkage and expansion of metal, extra 
thickness where there is apt to be a strain, etc. Take 
for instance, the ordinary cook stove; it must be made 
entirely of wood and each piece fits accurately so that 
with no trouble to speak of, thousands can be made 
from a pattern which is cast from the wood pattern, 
ranging from one-fourteenth to an eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Where there are no iron industries the 
pattern maker is.almost unheard of. The very nature 
of their work places them among the skilled mechanics 
and that they are not unmindful of the advantages to 
be gained by organization it can be truly said that 
they have a strong and well governed National 
(League) organization, formed in 1887, comprising 
associations and branches in 30 of our large cities, and 
which has recently affiliated with the Federation, 

Although it will not compare numerically with 
many others in the Federation, in point of unionism 
it claims place in the front rank. 


The Pattern Makers’ National League publishes a 
journal monthly which is of interest to all connected 
with the trade. It has features of inestimable value 
foremost of which might be mentioned the Tool In- 
surance, as many can testify who have had cause to be 
thankful for this prompt and inexpensive benefit. 

E. H. DreHL, Gen’! Secr’y-Treas., 
Pattern Makers’ National League. 


LONACOMING, MD., Nov. 10, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :-— 

No one will deny that convict vs. free labor has been 
and is to day a perplexing question. Whether a solu- 
tion is in the remote distance or in the near future, 
remains with our law makers, because it is an un- 
deniable fact that it is not an insolvable question. 
First we cannot consent to feed our law-breakers 
without some return, because if indolence is to sup- 
plant thrift, we should very soon have an increase of 
crime, and this would mean an increase of taxation to 
the masses for support of such criminals, because we 
must admit that a goodly number of our people if they 
can get fairly housed and fed 1n an idle state are not 
going to be classed as workers. So that in order to 
diminish or lessen crime, they (the criminals) must be 
kept in action and their product given to the masses 
for what itis worth. This will be best decided by its 
purchasing power. For instance, if the product of 
said convict be shoes, and the vender of those shoes 
asks $2.00 for the same, its worth will be marked by 
its creative sale. If sales are lingering and few or no 
buyers, that is a proof that their rating is too high; 
so that a declining figure must be placed upon them. 
For instance, if a free man be engaged in the same 
pursuit, and he can make one pair of shoes in a day, 
and the demand is equal to the supply, receiving 
therefore the sum of $2.00, this being for material and 
labor. Now let us suppose that the material cost one- 
fourth, it will then leave him $1.50 to support himself 
and family. Assuming now that it does so, will the 
reader admit that it takes the same amount to feed 
and maintain aprisoner? No, certainly not, because 
the prisoner is only an individual, while the free man 
has perhaps five of a family. Besides it is very likely 
that our prison keepers, by buying on a much larger 
scale, are able to purchase the material at a much less 
cost. Mr. Editor, allow me to offer this as a sug- 
gestion. Instead of letting out prison labor to outside 
contractors, let the State appoint competent overseers 
to guard the prisoners, not only from escape, but at 
their daily toil, and when there is any vending to be 
done, let the State do it itself, either at the place 
where it is produced, or at given points as the case 
may warrant, because I am sure no contractor will 
agree to buy the labor of any prison without he sees 
something for his investment. Hence his share, which 
is usually the lion’s share, could be distributed among 
the masses by giving cheaper product. ‘he only 
thing for the State to do is to see that the institution 
meets running expenses, and as go per cent. of the 
masses pay the taxes, they will in return have their 
taxes refunded by a larger purchasing power of the 
product of said institution. 

Another reason’ for reform in our prisons is that the 
present system offers chances to make criminals that 
would not otherwise be. For instance, let us suppose 
that Mr, Jones, of the city of Baltimore, is the sole 
contractor of the prison labor for the State of Mary- 
land. In order to further his financial interests—will 
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he not either directly or indirectly —to use a common 
phrase—run in any and all who may have some 
semblance of crime, whether they be real criminals or 
not. For instance, he could by a political move have 
-a law, municipal or otherwise, giving all vagrants or 
suspects thirty daysin jail. This would give him more 
employees without adding to the cost. How many 
honest workmen to-day throughout our land, who in 
search of employment are arrested as tramps by this 
so-called agency! I say by all means reform the 
present method of buying convict labor. Then you 
will reduce political chicanery to a minimum. 
Yours fraternally, 
JoHN WESLEY EVANS. 


*“#-e 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., Nov. 19, 1895. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

During the past two months, in the capacity of 
General Organizer of the A. F. of L., it has been my 
lot to correspond with various international and 
national trade union officers. Being as I am a “ fol- 
lower of Gutenberg,’’ and an advocate of the union 
label in the interest and advancement of the labor 
movement, it causes me much dhxiety and surprise 
to note the fact that some of our international officers 
are using printed stationery upon which no typo- 
graphical or allied trades label, nor any union printers’ 
label, appears, In one instance, the secretary of an in- 
ternational union even addressed me upon an envelope 
bearing a corner card printed by the government. 
which is something that the I. T. U. has been fight- 
ing for some time 

This is all the more absurd for the reason that the 
very trades which are so derelict, are the ones who 
need, most of all, to boom their own labels, and which 
need the help and co-operation of all organized labor 
to create a demand for goods bearing their label. 

If the international officers were located in some 
small town where the label was not in use, there might 
be some excuse for such oversight. But, on the con- 
trary, these officers are located in the larger cities 
where the Typographical Union is strongest. 

It is an honor-bound duty of every union man to 
look for and demand only such goods as bear the 
union label whenever an article is purchased which 
can be made by union men who have a label es- 
tablished. 

Is there anything which will make an unfair man 
laugh more heartily than to see a union man smoking 
a non-union made cigar ? 

We should overcome this selfishness and strive to 
promote not only our own interests, but the interests 
of all organized labor. We should bear in mind the 
golden rule, and remember that in aiding one, we aid 
all. 

The label and the baliot are two weapons which we 
have that are beyond the power of capital. Elect such 
men to legislate for us as will protect our interest and 
that of our labels. Use the label / Create a demand 
for the label by agitation, advertising and organizing. 
Boom the label ! JouN P. ARTHUR. 


—————_—__ # GH e—_—__— 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 24, 1894. 


To the Editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 
Dear Sir and Brother—The Executive Committee 
of the Elastic Goring Weavers, met in Easthampton, 


Mass., Sept. 10, 11,and 12. Wm. Fox of Brockton, 
Mass., was elected president for the ensuing year, and 
Thomas Pollard, of Bridgeport, was re-elected general 
secretary. 

We are engaged in a bitter fight against unfair em- 
ployers at the present time. The names of said firms 
being ; Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., of Easthampton, 
Mass.: the Hopedale Elastic Fabric Co., of Hopedale, 
Mass.; (in which concern Congressman Draper, of 
Massachusetts, is largely interested), and Thomas 
Taylor, of Hudson, Mass., and we trust that all union 
men will do what they can to discourage the sale of 
goods made by the above named concerns. Our associa- 
tion is small in numbers, but strong financially. We 
do not ask for financial aid, but we do ask the moral 
support of all union men. The following firms employ 
union workmen, and we ask you to give their goods 
the preference: Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub- 
Gore Co., G. S. Colton, Kuhn & Eger, Boston Gore 
Co., and J. H. Buckley & Son. 

Fraternally yours, 
ELASTIC GORING WEAVERS’ AMALGAMATED ASS’'N, 


“7*-- 


Appeal For Cloak Makers. 
NEw YorK, Nov. 22, 1894. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

Permit us through the columns of the FEDERA 
TIONIST, which reaches so extensively the trade 
unionists of our country to make a personal appeal to 
them. 

FELLOW UNIONISTS—You are doubtless aware of 
the heroic struggle now being waged by the thousands 
of men and women in the cloak trade in behalf of 
humane conditions of labor and in defense o 
unionism. 

The millionaire manufacturers who have combined 
against them are closely following the infamous ex 
ample set by Pullman. These manufacturers, how- 
ever, with all their boasted wealth at their command, 
find themselves desperately embarrassed in the face 
of the united stand taken by their victims. These 
manufacturers publicly admit the immense losses they 
are subject to by the stoppage of their factories and 
they parade the plight they are in by the large ad- 
vertisements offering flattering inducements for help. 
This contest is now one of endurance, and if those en- 
gaged would receive the commonest necessities of life 
for their families they can be successful in their de- 
termination to abolish the piece or sweating system in 
favor of week work, or terms similar to those achieved 
by the other branches of the clothing trade. 

Brothers, this is the time to test your unionism— 
your humanity. We appeal to you to contribute as 
much as you are able and atonce. You can thus 
easily make this grand battle a success. We have no 
one but our fellow workers to appeal to in this com- 
mon cause. Fraternally yours, 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
United Garment Workers of America. 

N. B.—Send all contributions to Chas. F. Reichers, 
General Secretary, 28 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 

roe one hundred firms who are abiding by all 
union conditions have adopted the union label to 
distinguish their cloaks and suits. Your patronage can 
thus greatly aid the cause by only buying such goods 
and especially patronizing those dealers handling the 
same, 
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THE PuBLIC LIBRARY, DENVER, COLORADO. 
’ 
Nineteenth and Stout Streets. 
OCTOBER 22, 1594. 


Samuel Gompers : 

Dear Sir—In view of the coming meeting in this city of the 
American Federation, this library would like to provide itself 
with circulars, pamphlets, journals, booka, etc., giving informa- 
tion about the meeting in particular, and about the Federation 
and its work and plans, 

Can you send to us or have sent to us anything that will be of 
help in this line? The library will cheerfully pay any expense 
that may be incurred in the matter. 

The Chairman of the Library Committee, Mr. John J. Smith, 
is an old-time labor man. (Heisaniron molder.) With me, 
he is always desirous of extending the work of the library along 
the line of labor questions, 

We hope some of you will do us the honer to visit the library 
Sincerely yours, 

J. C. Dana, 
Supt. of Public Library. 


when you are here 


*-e 
PROGRAMME* 


arranged for the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor to be held in Denver, Col., Monday, 
Dec. 10, 1894, 

MONDAY MORNING, DEC. 10, 1894. 

Address of welcome by Roady Kenehan, President of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 

Response by Samuel Gompers, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Convention called to order by President Gompers. 

Appointment of Committee on Credentials. 

Address by the Hon. Thos. M. Patterson on ‘‘Labor’s Rough, 
but Noble Struggle.’’ 

Introduction of David Holmes and John Burns, M, P., the 
delegates from the British Trades Union Congress to the Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. 

Addresses by Messrs. Holmes and Burns, 

Reports Of officers. 

MONDAY EVENING. 
Invitation to delegates to attend a Theatrical Performance 
TUESDAY MORNING. 

Excursion to Silver Plume, 

Reception by the Mayor and citizeus of Silver Plume. 

Visit to the Diamond Tunnel. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Address by Rev. Myron Ried. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
A Smoker at the Trades and Labor Assembly Hall (or Mass 
Meeting). 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
Address by the Hon. I. M. Stevens. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Ride around the city. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
Grand Ball at the St. James Hotel. 
SATURDAY EVENING, 
Grand Mass Meeting (or Smoker) at Trades Assembly Hall. 
~ : > z 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 20, 1894. 
DEAR SIR AND BRO. :— 

Mr, John Burns, M. P., and Mr. D. Holmes, J. P., the two 
English delegates to Denver Convention, will leave Liverpool 
on Saturday next in the *‘ Etruria’’ for New York. Will write 


you soon. Yours faithfully, 
S. Woops. 





*The above programme is subject to such changes as the Con- 
vention may decide upon. 


Pregnant Thoughts Suggested to the 
Convention. 


Below will be found the answers from a number of 
our correspondents in answer to the questions sub- 
mitted by our circular, and also in response to our 
invitation published in the last issue of the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 


PATTERN MAKERS NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


First. The eight-hour workday. 
Second. Tounite all labor organizations for political action. 
Third, ‘The nationalization of the great industries. 


IRON MOLDERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


First. Send out the best lecturers obtainable to assist the 
organizations to regain their membership, and agitate the re 
duction of the hours of labor. They must be reduced to cur- 
tail production. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 


First, To organize in,trades unions along industrial lines, 

Second. Complete organization and unification of all crafts- 
men on trades lines in trades unions. 

Third. Organization of all workers on trades lines, in trades 
unions, and unification under banner of American Federation 
of Labor. 

Remarks. One hundred strikes are “‘still in progress or pend- 
ing fiual reports’’ of which is usually odtained just prior to our 
Convention. However, most of these difficulties are presumably 
settled favorably and without expense to the union, 

In “‘other causes" are included lockouts, victimization, etc, 
The vast majority of our strikes affect only one-fifth of our 
members, Very few attempts at reductions have been made in 
cases where more than three or four members have been in- 
volved. Of amembership of 30,000 the attempted reductions 
all told affect only 956 members. Fully 90 per cent. of those 
attempts were successfully resisted. 


THE AMERICAN AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

First. ‘The abolition of the contract system. 

Second. That union men should vote for men, not party. 

Third. National arbitration, 

Remarks. We have fraud firms and fraud agents to fight, not 
wages. In our opinion all union men should learn to vote for 
their friends, irrespective of the party that shall nominate 
them. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF JOURNEYMEN HORSE- 
SHOERS. 


First. An increase of the currency by the free coinage of gold 
and silver. 

Second. By shortening the hours of labor to endorse Senator 
George’s bill to amend the Constitution of the U. S. as toan 
eight-hour law. 

Third. To elect union men to Congress and the United States 
Senate and to the State Legislatures, and to make the laws for 


the working masses. 


ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS. 
First. Relief from judicial oppression. 
Second. Prevention of enactment of hostile legislation. 
Third. EKight-hour day. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS’ 
OF AMERICA, 

The Federation minds its own business and leaves politics of 
all kinds alone until we have more trade union men of princi- 
ple, and more trades organized on safe and solid business princi- 
ples. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF HAT FIN- 
ISHERS OF AMERICA, 
First, New heads on many members of labor organizations. 
Second, Teach them to vote for those who have been their 
friends. 
Third. Try to impress upon them that “ Ingratitude is the 
basest of crimes.”’ 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EM- 
PLOYEES. 
First. Adoption of Political platform of 13th Annual Con- 
vention, except plank 10. 
Second, Arbitration. 
Third, Unification of labor's forces in one general body. 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, 
First. Thorough organization of all trades, 
Second. Have legislation enacted that eight hours be a day's 
work, 
Third. Unite on political lines, that legislation beneficial to 
labor be secured. 


FINE WIRE DRAWERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION. 
First. Plank three of the A. F. of L. Political Programme. 
Second. Plank nine of the A. F. of L. Political Programme. 
Third. Plank eleven of the A. F. of L. Political Programme. 
Remarks. The Union contemplates a strike to recover their 

1oper cent. in case the overtures are refused. 


LASTERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
First. Raise funds to organize workers everywhere in their 
trades, 
Second. Get all these organized trades into the Federation, 
Third, Instead of paying anything to support strikes, put all 
available funds into organizing work with reduction of the 
hours of labor as the object in view. 


BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS’ UNION 130. 

First. Short work-day say six hours. 

Second. Six days a week, as thousands work seven days. 

Third, Day work, night being the time for sleep. 

Remarks. Ifunion men would pay more attention to their 
trade unions, and less to /arif and politics, they would be better 
off. The only politics that should be is the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

INTERNATIONAL WOOD CARVERS’ UNION, 

First. Eight-hour workday. 

Second, That railroads and natural monopolies be controlled 
by the Government. 

Third. That the United States Senate be elected by the 
people. 

ORDER RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS., 

First. Legislation against blacklist. 

Second, The indiscriminate exercise of the powers of Fed- 
eral Judges. 

Third, Laws protecting the rights of employees to belong to 
organized bodies. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

First. To organize. 

Second. A universal eight hour day. 

Third. And in connection with first two more favorable leg- 
islation for wage earners. Go into politics. 

Remarks, In regard to organizing, we think the A. F. of L. 
should have one or more salaried organizers on the road all the 
time, andin addition pay district organizers for actual time 
lost, and require them to devote a certain amount of time each 
month visiting locals affiliated directly or nationally with the 
A. F. of L,. It is as important to save existing locals as it 1s to 
organize new ones, and hundreds of locals that lapse each year 
might be saved with a little effort on the part of district organ- 
izers, 


STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ UNION, SPOKANE, 
WASH. 

First. A National Labor Party. 

Second. Eight hours to constitute a day’s labor. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN, TERRE 
HAUTE, IND. 
First. A more thorough organization of all wage workers. 
Second. A closer relation among class organizations. 
Third. The settlement of disputes by arbitration when pos- 
sible. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, ZANESVILLE, O. 
First. Thorough organization in all branches of labor. 
Second, Unity of concerted action of all labor organiza- 
tions. 
Third. General restriction of all undesirable immigration. 


PACKING-HOUSEK EMPLOYEES’ UNION, INDIANAPOLIS, 

First. All to come under one head, 

Second. To appoint an arbitration committee. 

Third. Not advocate strikes until all hopes fail. 

Remarks. One principle should be to send educators on the 
field to thoroughly discuss the relationship between employers 
and laborers on ideas of organizations. Education helps to 
build organizations. 


TOBACCO STEMMERS’ UNION 6083, ST. LOUIS. 
First. Thorough and successful organization everywhere. 
Second. Decrease of hours so that all may have employment, 
Third. More self-reliance and faith in the unions bringing 

more money and better satisfaction. 


HOD CARRIERS’ UNION, CINCINNATI, O. 
First. To get more strength and better treasury. 
Second, Toeducate the members affiliated with it. 
Third. To get some control of the national legislation. 
Remarks. Fellow workers we wish you all the success in your 
convention, but at present we cannot participate for; our fi- 
nances willl not permit. 


BRITTANIA METAL, WORKERS’ UNION 5928, MIDDLE- 
TOWN, CONN, 
First. Restriction of immigration. 
Second, Removing protection from productions of trusts 
without regard to the strike question as usually understood. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA, 


First. The eight hour movement. 

Second. Independent political action. 

Third. Stronger unions, with higher dues and benefictal 
system. 

NATIONAL UNION BREWERY WORKMEN. 

First. Independent political action on programme adopted 
by Chicago Convention. 

Second, That the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor should take the initiative. 

Third. More attention should be paid to the boycotts de- 
clared or endorsed by the American Federation of Labor. 


NATIONAL COTTON MULE SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


First. Thorough organization, 
Second. Reduction of hours of labor. 


SHEEP BUTCHERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 6146. 


First. A reduction in the hours of labor. 

Second. Government ownership of railroads. 

Third. Arbitration in case of trouble between employer and 
employee. 


TRADES COUNCIL, PADUCAH, KY, 


First. ‘To consolidate the official heads of the different organ- 


izations, F 
Second, Politics and strikes at the ballot box. 
Third. Restriction of immigration. 


TOBACCO WORKERS’ UNION 5778, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
First. We intend to get eight hours in the near future, and 
ten hours’ pay if possible. 
BRITTANIA WORKERS’ UNION 589, MERIDEN, CONN, 
Restrict immigration. 
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CENTRAL TRADE AND LABOR COUNCIL, RICHMOND, VA. 

First. Education of the wage-workers in the political and 
social questions of the day. 

Second, Independent political action as the only hope of 
solving the labor and social problems. 

Third. The A. F. of L. must demand that the Knights of 
Labor respect the principles of trade unionism in the future. 

Remarks. The work of organization has been seriously im- 
peded by the general demoralization of business in this section, 
and the outlook is still far from encouraging. Our trades unions 
all needs stimulation, and we earnestly look to the A. F, of L. 
convention for advice and aid in advancing the interests of 


unionism, 


FEDERAI, LABOR UNION 5620, GREAT FALLS, M¢ INT 

First. Free coinage of silver. 

Second, Some legislation allowing the State to set wages be 
tween corporations and employees. 

Remarks. ‘This union is composed of laborers principally and 
members of other trades that are not large enough in numbers 
toform unions of their own, such as molders, brewers, and 


millers, 


LATHERS'’ AND SHINGLERS’ UNION 6000, OSHKOSH, 
wis 

First. Kight hours for a day’s labor. 

Second, Government ownership of banks. 

Third, Pauper and convict immigration excluded. 


TEAMSTERS’ AND DRIVERS’ UNION, 6017, PIQUA, O. 
First. Vote for members of organized labor. 

Second. Abolish contract labor 

Third, National board of arbitration. 


BEEF BONERS’ UNION 6151, KANSAS CITY, KAN 
First. That the President of the United States appoint com- 
mittees to arbitrate all general strikes such as Pullman and 
others. 
Second. Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs. 
Third, Reduction of hours per day to eight. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION 6324, BESSEMER, MICH 
First. National legislation for eight hour labor, 
Second, Government ownership ot railroads. 

Third. Tribunal for adjustment of labor troubles. 


CORE MAKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 6457, YONKERS, 
N. ¥. 

First. Organization of every branch of labor. 

Second. Protection, brothers, in times of trouble. 

Third. Legislation in favor of organized labor. 

Remarks. We would like to see a closer affiliation of the 
different trades employed in the same shop, and recommend 
conference boards. r 


UNITED MINE WORKERS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
First. Free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
Second. Issue of legal tender paper money to $50 per capita. 
Third. Abolish the National banks, by voting the Populist 
ticket. 
NATIONAL SEAMEN'S UNION OF AMERICA, 
First. Transportation trades, abolition of involuntary servi 
tude 
Second. Unity of labor forces. 
Third. Organization of unskilled labor 


CIGAR MAKERS’ UNION 162, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Remarks, Boom the People’s party. 


CIGAR MAKERS’ L,. U. 122, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

First. Agitation of union principles. 

Second. Unity of all labor organizations. 

Third, Independent political action. 

Remarks, How to better the condition of trade unionists by 
increasing the demand of all union labels. By so doing you will 
decrease the number of strikes and increase the wages of our 
toiling masses. 
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TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, HAMILTON, O. 
First. To adopt a legal eight-hour workday. 
Second. To keep out of politics. 
Third. More correspondence with trades assemblies. 
Remarks. It isa very hard matter to fill this out as I would 
like, as we have taken a hand in politics and it is causing no 
little trouble in our organizations. We must quit or co under. 


FLOUR PACKERS’ AND NAILERS’ UNION, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
First. Not to attempt too much, 
Second, To get officers who can be trusted with any and all 


questions, 


MINERS OF NELSONVILLE, O., ALEX. JOHNSON, GEN 
ERAIL, ORGANIZER. 

First. I am afraid for the future peace of all organizations if 
politics are allowed to be mixed up in them to any extent, I 
can see a spirit of demoralization in the ranks of the United 
Mine Workers as a result of this policy. 


TOBACCO BOX MAKERS’ PROTXNCTIVE UNION, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 
First. ‘To consolidate all labor organizations, 
Second. To secure a more friendly feeling among its mem- 
bers 
Third, To stick together and rid the country of rotten poli 
ticians and monopolies and trusts. 


FIREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
First. Reduce hours of labor, 
Second. Rate of wages. 


CENTrRAL LABOR UNION, CONCORD, N. H. 

First. Education. 

Second. Organization. 

Third, Legislation. 

Remarks, A State Central Labor Union has recently been 
formed known as N, H. State Labor Council—Chas. F. Adams, 
Concord, N. H., Secretary, It is through this organization 
which represented the Federated ‘Trades Unions of New Hamp- 
shire, that we hope to secure labor legislation, also to organize 
labor not already organized and build up our present organiza- 
tions, also to do something in the way of educating our working 
people as to their needs, and the best ways of obtaining better 


conditions for all. 
UNITED LABOR LEAGUE 

First. The perfection of the existing form of organization and 
its extension to the uttermost limits. 

Second. ‘The education of the masses on economic and politi- 
cal lines. 

Third. When these two have been brought to a proper point, 
and labor is properly equipped for the struggle, direct the entire 
force of labor to the attainment of the most desirable object. 

Remarks. I believe !abor only wastes what little strength it 
possesses, in engaging the enemy without being fully equipped. 
We lack organization. There is something wrong with the sys- 
tem. Less senseless agitation—more solid organization will do 
away with many useless strikes, and labor wonld be in a posi- 
tion to consider the political end of the question. I would say 
“Direct all your power towards more perfect organization, and 
let the enemy alone until we can whip him.” 


INTERNATIONAL BROOM MAKERS’ UNION. 

First. Organization. 

Second, Legislation, if you can get it. 

Third. Toimpress on the minds of different organizations to 
use Union made goods. 
STEAM ENGINEERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 5703, DENVER. 

COL. 

Adjudicate differences between affiliated and non-affiliated 

unions. : 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION 6332, LINCOLN, NEB. 

First. Amalgamation of all labor organizations, 

Second, A uniform system of edvcation among amalgamated 
unions on all economic and social questions. 

Third. Unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 


one. 
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MARBLE, GRANITE, SLATE POLISHERS AND BED 
RUBBERS’ UNION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Against convict labor. 


PACKING HOUSE EMPLOYEES’ UNION 6393, EAST ST. 
LOUIS, ILL. 

First. Such legislation as will give the workingman equal 
rights with each corporation. 

Second, Concentration of all labor organizations under one 
head, 

Third. That each State shall have perfect control of its own 
affairs without the interference of the Federal Government un- 
less asked for, 


STEVEDORES, LONGSHOREMEN AND RIGGERS’ UNION, 
TACOMA, WASH. 


First. Abolishment of the A, P. A. 


BUTCHERS AND MEAT CUTTERS’ UNION 2660, WATER- 
TOWN,N. Y. 


First. Secure legislation for railroad employees. 
Second, Better organization in the different trades. 
Third, Political action. 


PAPER MAKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 6171. 
Eight hours to constitute a day’s labor. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, CINCINNATI, O. 


Proportional representation, 


FEDERAL, LABOR UNION, HAMMOND, IND. 
First. More thorough organization. 
Second. Labor to refuse to buy foreign made goods. 
Third. Co-operation. 


BELGIAN BLOCK PAVERS’ UNION 6311, BALTIMORE, MD. 
First. An eight-hour work day. 


Second. All unions to keep out of politics. 
Third. A more restricted immigration law. 


TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
First. Money question. 


Second. Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs, 
Third. Legal eight-hour work day. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES) NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE, 
First. Political independence. 
Second, Consolidation of allied trades. 
Third, Prohibiting local affiliations with independent unions. 


FEDERATION OF TRADES, YORK, PA. 


First. Reduction in the hours of labor, 
Second. Government control of railroads. 
Third. Crush out corporations and monopolies. 


PAPER CARRIERS’ UNION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


First. Compulsory education. 
Second, Abolishing child labor under t5 years. 
Third, Abolishing convict contract labor, o 


FEDERATED TRADES COUNCIL,,MADISON, WIS. 


Impress upon workingmen the* necessity (off relyingJupon 
themselves to accomplish any needed reform, 


COLUMBIA FISHERMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, 
ASTORIA, ORE. 
First. Direct legislation. 


Second, The nationalization of the currency. ' 
Third. Consolidation of labor organizations. 








Tue trade unions of Germany have quite a large number of 
official journals, their aggregate circulation is officially declared 
to be 212,000, 


SAMUEL GoLDWATER, the well-kown labor advocate and 
member of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, was elected 
an Alderman of Detroit, Michigan, 


IF Christ came to Chicago, one of the few thihgs He would 
approve is the Union label so conspicuously printed at the 
beginning of Mr. Stead's stirring book. 

WILLIAM H. MARDEN, Fourth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and ex-Treasurer of the Lasters’ Pro- 
tective Union, was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. 


THE report of the Pullman Strike Commission is bitterly as- 
sailed by the corporation hirelings, but highly commended by 
Labor's press and spokesmen everywhere. There need, there- 
fore, be no doubt as to the verdict of the people. 


SAMUEL GompeErs, John B. Lennon and Chris Evans, of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, will 
meet David Holmes and John Burns down the bay on the in- 
coming of the steamer Etruria, which is due at New York De- 
cember ad. 


THE Board of Aldermen of Holyoke, Mass., has passed a 
resolution providing that the Union Label must be printed upon 
all official documents of the State, and that allofficial notices 
shall only be printed in such newspapers of the State which bear 
the Union Label. 


THE trade and labor unions of New York have arranged for a 
reception to John Burns and David Holmes at the pier upon the 
arrival of the steamer, when large numbers of New York work- 
ingmen will greet them. On Monday evening, December 3, a re- 
ception and demonstration will be tendered these gentlemen at 
Cooper Union, and on Tuesday evening a dinner at Clarendon 
Hall. In each instance it is intended to be a mass affair, to do 
honor to our visitors and credit to our cause, 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, President of the Cigar Makers’ Inter, 
national Union of America, is engaged in an effort to have 
cigarmaking abolished in the three penal institutions of the 
country. His first efforts are being concentrated upon Joliet, 
Ill., where the industry has been recently introduced, and he 
has obtained some expert testimony from men fully qualified to 
speak upon the subject, 

Mr. Charles E, Felton, who for thirteen years was Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago * Bridewell,” says : 

“Cigarmaking should never have been admitted nor should it be 
tolerated as a prison industry anywhere, Prisoners are filthy in 
their person and their habits, They are confined in cells contain- 
ing night soil buckets or closets, which are never clean, and the 
facilities for air, exercise and cleansing are not at all such as to 
warrant any man in putting a prison made cigar to his lips, and 
their manufacture in prisous should be prevented by legislation, 
if necessary.’’ 

Mr. Walter N. Thayer, agent and warden of the Dannemora 
State Prison, speaking upon the subject in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 3, 1894, says: 

“* Replying to your favor of the 28th of September, asking my 
opinion as to the propriety of making cigars in prisons, permit 
me to say that, while there has never been anything ofthe kind 
attempted in this prison, that ifa move was made in that direc- 
tion, I should oppose it with all my power. It is almost an 
impossibility to have that cleanliness in prisons that is neces- 
sarily attendant upon the manufacture of cigars. The average 
prisoner is not over neat, anda great many of them are mali- 
cious, and it would be in the power of the malicious prisoner to 
seriously impair the health of any one who might smoke a 
cigar of his make. My three years of prison experience has 
strengthened my belief that convict labor can be used so that its 
interference with outside labor will be reduced to a minimum.’ 

‘ 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
REPORTED BY P. J, MAAS. 


F. J. SHERIDAN. Special Agent of the Department of Labor, 
is here gathering statistics regarding the late strikes. 


NAVIGATION has closed for the season at this port and about 
5,000 persons are thrown out of employment. 


JUST at present the introduction of type-setting machines is 
relieving a large number of printers of their ‘“‘sits.”’ 


Since the cold weather has set in, the unemployed are seeking 
shelter and warmth in the corridors of the City Hall. 


ELEVEN Machinists’ Councils of this city are now organized 
into a central body named the Machinists’ District Council. 


THe Bindery Girls’ Union of this city has surrendered its 
charter to the Brotherhood of Book Binders and is now a sub- 
ordinate body to the International Typographical Union, 


ALL of the labor leaders who ran for office on the old party 
tickets, together with those on the Populist ticket, were snowed 
under in the late election, and it has been snowing in Chicago 
ever since. 


Tue forming of central bodies among trades depending upon 
each other is becoming popular in this city, and when accom- 
plished in all lines of business will make the labor organizations 
practically invincible. 


CHIcaGo will soon have all the bums, etc., in the country on 
its hands, because the “Central Relief and Labor Bureau”’ is go- 
ing to establish the infamous soup houses universally con- 
demned by workingmen last winter. 


Der Republikaner, a German daily newspaper, which started 
out with a great flourish and “rat” printers, and got out three 
editions a day for two whole weeks, now appears as a weekly. 
Even the “rats” could not exist .nd are dying off. 


LABor troubles on the Marquette Building resulted in the 
shooting of James Doyle, business agent and treasurer of the 
Junior Plumbers’ Association, Doyle being shot and instantly 
killed by H. K. Burgess, a non-union electrical worker. 


LEE M. Hart, President of the National Alliance of Theutri- 
cal Stage Employees, was held up and robbed of $50 recently by 
a highwayman. Mr. Hart reported his loss to the first police- 
man he met, but that individual only laughed and said that he 
should not have had so much money at one time. 


TAKEN as a whole, the report of the commission appointed by 
President Cleveland to inquire into the labor trouble here last 
summer, must be regarded as highly favorable tothe cause of 
organized labor and to the principles of arbitration, because it 
clearly returns a verdict of guilty against the Pullman Company, 
and declares the Managers’ Association dangerous and without 
warrant of law. In Chicago the findings of the commission are 
heartily indorsed. 


THE Interstate Congress of Arbitration and Conciliation under 
the auspices of the Civic Federation of Chicago was held during 
the week of Nov. 12, Organized labor was especially well 
represented. Among others who delivered addresses were 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, P. J. McGuire, of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Builders, M. M. Garland, President of the Amalgamated 
Association of Steel and Iron Workers, and L,. S. Coffin, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The employing class was 
represented by J. G. McCarthy, contracting painter, William 
Grace, a general contractor, William H, Alsip, a brick manu- 
facturer, and William H. Sayward, Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Builders. The only representative of the railroad 
managers was IL,. A. Meadow, General Attorney of the Grand 
Trunk Line. The press was represented by James Peabody, of 
the Railway Review, Joseph D. Weeks, of the American Manu- 
facturer and /ron World;and M. J. Carroll, of the Zight-Hour 
Herald. Among meu of national reputation who took part may 
be mentioned Carroll D, Wright, of the Department of Labor in 
Washington, Congressman William M. Springer, Archbishop 
Ireland, the Rev. Washington Gladden and Prof, Henry C. 
Adams, Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


: 


Prof. C. H. Reeve, in a recent paper on ‘‘ The 
Causes of Crime,’’ concludes as follows : 

‘* When we get through and cometo sum up all 
the facts in the word ‘‘crime,’’ as an expression of 
the whole, and define the meaning of ‘‘crime,’’ we 
find it to be as I said: ‘ the manifestation by a hu- 
man being of a mental impulse in some act which has. 
been forbidden by the declaration of other human 
beings in pursuance of certain human customs called 
government ;’ and that ‘a mental impulse is thought 
created by impressions made on the physical and 
mental organisms through the senses by the environ- 
ment of the individual prompting to some action.’’ 


5 ii lied 


‘‘The great problem which the next century will 
have seriously to take in hand and finally solve is 
this; Are rich men likely to prove of any real social 
use, or will it be better for society to abolish the in- 
stitution? I see many ways in which they can be of 
use, and I earnestly invite them to convince the pub- 
lic of this before it is too late. The day may come 
when the world will have agreed to abolish rich men 
altogether as an obsolete institution. And certainly 
no anarchist or communist is working so desperately 
to hurry on that day as are the rich men themselves.”’ 
—Frederick Harrison, in 7he Forum. 
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Originators of the style and name of ‘‘Navy 
Tobacco”’ and manufacturers of ‘‘Mayo’s Celebrated 
Plug and Cut Plug Tobaccos’’ for chewing and 
smoking; also the brands of Eglantine and Ivy Plug 
‘Holly Square Chew, I. C., Banquet, Black Cake- 
Bars, Torpedo and I. C. Cut Plug.’ 
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